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It's  a  pity  that  the  pop  -  up 
Santa  will  not  become  a  tradition 
at  Innis.  It  seems  that  'Rent  -  a  - 
Casket'  has  died,  and  with  it  all 
hope  of  a  repeat  performance 
from  Captain  Claus  and  the  boys 
on  the  Graveyard  Shift. 

A  happy  note!!  Innis  did  man- 
age to  maintain  their  reputation. 
The  innis  gang  were  one  of  two 
customers  'Rent  -  a  -  Casket'  got. 
Nobody  else  was  crazy  enough  to 
rent  a  coffin. 

On  New  Years  Eve  John 
Turner  had  a  major  attack  of  in- 
sanity and  ran  around  the  outside 
of  the  farm  naked  from  the  waist 
up  with  the  temperature  being 
approximately  -30  degrees  F. 

Eric  was  making  out  al  (he 
farm,  with  this  real  dog!! 

Jim  in  a  frenzy  rush  to  get  the 
champagne  opened  took  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  off  with  the  cork. 

A  major  disappointment  for 
Wendy  was  that  David  was  not 
thrown  into  the  shower  hence  he 
didn't  get  into  her  pants.  ' 

Joan  got  bruises  all  over  her 
body  from  playing  an  aggressive 
game  of  spoons.  An  explanation 
of  what  the  spoon  game  involves, 
ask  Joan- 

Mark  did  a  champagne  in- 
duced impression  of  the  leaning 
tower  of  pizza  aided  by  his 
crutches  and  immediately  col- 
lapsed. 

David  made  his  once  a  year 
attempt  at  liquor  consumption 
and  goi  totally  boomed  on  five 
small  glasses  of  champagne. 
David  what  can  we  say!!! 

The  first  Innis  sweater  has  fi- 
nally appeared  on  the  scene.  It  is 
owned  and  worn  by  Allen.  His 
mommy  made  it  for  him. 

Eric  is  very  worried,  he  can't 
figure  oui  who  ^old  him  he  had  a 
fifteen  pound  face.  Perhaps  ti 
was  the  dog. .  Eric! 

Now  tliis  is  a  story  that  will 
rival  even  that  of  Francis  Fox. 
Mark  Weisdorl  .  Treasurer  of  the 
Innis  College  Student  Society, 
iinnounced  lo  the  amazement  of 
his  dinner  guests,  "I  play  with 
myself  pretty  often." 

Notice  the  Pub  is  getting  the 
dart  board  put  up.  Only  members 
of  the  Innis  College  Dart  Club 
will  be  allowed'to  play.  Member-- 
_  ship  will  be  available  soon. 


The  Innis  Formal  will  be  held 
at  the  Sutton  Place  Hotel  this  year 
on  Saturday  February  25.  Buy 
your  tickets  soon  at  the  I.C.S.S. 
office.  Tickets  cost  Ten  dollars 
per  person,  twenty  dollars  per 
couple. 

Attention  all  males!!  Robin  re- 
fuses to  go  to  the  Formal  alone  so 
we  are  running  a  lottery.  Anyone 
interested  in  taking  a  short, 
babylaced,  blond  Jewish  prin- 
cess to  the  Formal,  give  your 
name  to  Sari  Friedhand. 

Tikki  is  not  just  a  short  person, 
she  is  now  a  twenty  year  old  short 
person.  Happy  Birthday  Tikki. 

WAREHOUSE 
here  we  were 
the  Iwo  of  us 
the  three  of  us 
Itic  four  of  us 
the  3  of  us 
the  2  of  us 
if]  front  of  us 
fort  book  of  us 
stoned  of  us 

stoned  out  of  our  mineds  of  us 
of  us  manny  of  us 
had  just  come  of  us 
the  of  us 

graduates  students  union  of  us 

drinking  outlet  of  us 

as  we  turned  out 

walking  up  huron  street  of  us 

it  loomed  in  front  of  us 

of  us 

out  of  the  mist  of  us 
huge  of  us 

blodk!  blocks  block  of 

books?  block! 

the  robarts  library 

thsre  was  talk  of  us 

cannons 

rope  ladders 

boiling  oil  catapults 

although  it  dud  not  feel  though  a; 

we  were  preparing  to  offend 

we  it 

did  gol  more  of  us 
stoned  anyway 

Dorny,  Innis  alumnus,  dropped 
down  from  his  job  in  Cobalt.  On- 
tario to  survey  the  Innis  situation. 
He  is  disappointed  about  the  dow- 
nhill slate  of  Innis  courses  since  his 
departure.  Under  such  conditions 
Innis  may  lose  invaluable  commun- 
ity experience.  He  also  hopes  that 
the  social  perspective  created  at  the 
recent  NDP convention  becomes  an 
acceptable  reality.  To  all  the  dream- 
ers, drunks  and  desperadoes  of 
Innis.  Dorny  gives  his  regards. 

MAN  SUES  McDonalds  ltd. 

OVER  COLLAPSED  LUNG 

Ralph  Meatyard  is  charging  the 
McDonald's  Lid.  chain  with  crimi- 
nal negligence  leading  to  the  col- 
lapse of  his  lefl  lung. 

it  was  the  Banana  shake,  he 
claims,  purchase  on  Jan.  11,  1978 
which  was  so  thick  as  lo  cause  the 


collapse  of  his  left  lung  from  trying 
to  take  in  the  shake  by  straw. 

The  court  date  is  set  for  Feb.  20 
and  Mr.  Meatyard  is  in  satisfactory 
condition  at  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital. 


iniD 


Gord  Edwards ,  vice- 
president  of  the 
I.C.S.S.  was  spotted 
following  Wendy  Don- 
nevinto  the  second  floor 
washroom.  Gord  was 
overheard  to  say, 
"What's  a  nice  girl  like 
you  doing  in  a  place  like 
this  •' 


Debbie,  who  is  it  this 
week?? 


When  asked  when  she 
was  getting  married. 
Miss  Robin  Holmes  re- 
plied, "When  I'm  two 
months  pregnant." 

*  +  * 

Quote  from  EH  Marcus, 
"My  nose  has  been 
running  for  weeks  now, 
and  now  I  know  why: 
it's  been  practising  for 
the  great  cold  1  have 
now," 

*  *  * 

Paul  French  has  admit- 
ted (hat  he  is  indeed 
sex-starved. 

*  *  * 

Michael ,  Michael 
where  have  you  been? 
"I've  been  to  London  to 
visit  the  Queen." 
Michael ,  Michael ,  what 
did  you  do  there?  "I 
threw  her  down,  and 
stripped  her  bare." 

Ken,  try  a  new  line, 
"Come  a  little  earlier 
and  we'll  find  a  place  to 
talk,"  doesn't  turn  oh 
shon  brunettes. 

Jim  Penturn  calls  his 
mother  everyday,  and 
asks,  "Hi  Mom,  what 
lime  is  dinner?" .  then 
he  calls  his  girlfriend 
and  says  "Hi  honey, 
what  time  is  dessert?" 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 


Salesman,  out  there  on  a  shoestring 
and  a  smile,  seeks  new  territory  other 
than  Boston  area.  W.  Loman, 
Box  2348. 


Continental  Scholar,  impeccable  cre- 
dentials, can  teach  anything  from 
Latin  to  the  French  symbolists,  get- 
ting over  unhappy  love  affair  and 
seeks  new  life  teaching  at  boarding 
school  for  young  girls  age  12-24.  H, 
Humbert,  Box  4592. 


PERSONAL 


Aging  Lecher  and  Saint  would  like 
to  meet  lusty  young  peasant  girls  in 
bam  on  my  estate.  Object:  a  quick 
roll  in  the  hay  without  complications 
(I  have  a  shrewish  wife).  Holy  Father, 
stop  me  before  I  sin  again.  L.  Tolstoy, 
'■Yasnaya  Polyana,"  Russia. 


I  Will  Jump  Off  Brooklyn  Bridge  if 
you  don't  write  me.  H.  Crane,  NY 
Box  2890. 


I'll  Take  1118%  Lass,  like  an  animal 
after  we  run  clean-limbed  and  nedted 
through  the  'leaf<strewn  forest  in  the 
rain.  Mellors,  c/o  Chatterley,  England. 


Attractive,  Refined,  Romantic  House- 
wife seelis  discreet  liaison  with  sim- 
ilarly situated  gentleman.  1  am  a 
prisoner  in  a  petit-bourgeois  house- 
hold and  the  fulfillment  has  fled  from 
my  marriage.  I  fantasize  a  soldier  with 
fierce,  bristling  moustaches.  Enjoy 
horseback  riding.  E.  Bovary,  NY  , 
Box  8932. 


Romeo,  Romeo!  Wherefore  art  thou, 
Romeo?  J.  Capulet,        ,  Box  9543. 


Where  Am  I?  H.  Hughes,  no  forward- 
ing address. 


Saintly  Prostitute  sought  by  successful 
author.  Published  novelist  expecting 
to  make  a  journey  to  Siberia  shortly 
and  needs  someone  to  share  expenses, 
experiences,  etc.  Typing  required.  F. 
Dostoevsky,  Box  3956, 


Physician,  Jewish,  conducting  ground- 
breaking studies  in  role  of  the  un- 
conscious in  human  behavior,  seeks 
to  correspond  with  and/or  meet  hys- 
terical young  women.  S.  Freud, 
Box  4278. 


Are  There  Any  really  virile  men  left 
in  the  world?  Young  girl  writing  n&vel 
about  the  secrets  of  small-town  life  is 
rusting  away  in  New  Hampshire  and 
seeks  to  meet  literary  stud  with  the 


objective  a  deeper  relationship  and 
mutual  gratification.  Alison  MacKen- 
zie,  Peyton  Place,  N.  H.,  Box  289. 


Bardic,  Bearded  Male,  AC-DC,  seeks 
correspondence  with  lusty  lads  and 
strong  pioneer  girls  with  sunburnt 
cheeks.  Do  I  contradict  myself?  Very 
well  I  contradict  myself.  (I  am  large. 
I  contain  multitudes.)  W.  Whitman, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  Box  342. 


Self-Styled  Male  Chauvinist  Pig  avail- 
able for  hate  sessions  at  your  con- 
sciousness-raising group.  N.  Mailer, 
NY  ,  Box  2984. 


Franny,  for  chrissake  enough  of  that 
Jesus  -prayer.  It's  driving  me  nuts. 
Zooey. 


Thank  Heaven  for  Little  Glilsl  I  am 

interested    in    photograf^ing  them, 
talking  with  them,  telling  them  fan- 
tastical little  stories.  L.  Carroll, 
Box  2943. 


Churning,  Thrusting,  Grf^iingf  build- 
ing, twisting,  slithering,  testing,  shud- 
dering, deepening,  intensifying,  ex- 
ploding— and  the  earth  moved.  Does 
that  interest  you,  daughter?  Write  to 
"Papa,"   :  Box  5435. 


Quiet,  Withdrawn  Aesthete  seeks  cor- 
respondence with  working-class  young 
men.  Object;  deeper  relationship.  Mau- 
rice, Box  3892. 


Young  Woman,  spirited,  sensitive, 
trapped  in  a  dull  marriage  seeks  dis- 
creet correspondence  and  perhaps 
affair.  Object:  suffering.  A.  Karenina, 
Box  5890. 


Jewish  Man  whose  happiest  sexual 
experience  thus  far  involved  a  piece 
of  liver  seeks  mature  relationship  with 
aware,  undemanding  female.  A.  Port- 
noy,  Box  9642, 


Ambrose,  Come  Home.  Family  misses 
you  and  forgive  your  vitriolic  humw 
at  the  breakfast  table.  Anyone  wi^ 
knowledge  of  whereabouts  of  Ambrose 
Bierce  please  write  his  wife  c/o 
Box  3589. 


Daisy  Buchanan,  from  my  mansion  in 
West  Egg  each  night  I  watch  the 
winking  green  light  on  your  pier. 
Can't  we  begin  again?  What  we  had 
together  once  is  too  much  to  throw 
away.  J.  Gatsby,        ;  Box  9043. 


RENTALS 


Exchange.  Cork-lined  room  in  Mont- 
martre  for  same  overlooking  Faubourg 
St.  Germain.  M.  Proust,  Box 
3490. 


Summer  Sublet.  Small  house  built 
with  my  own  hands  in  woodsy  area 
near  Walden  Pond  available  Memorial 
Day  through  Labor  Day.  No  groupies. 
H.  Thoreau.  Box  2849. 


SERVICES 


Aphorisms  and  other  witticisms  for 
sale.  Suitable  for  buttons  and  bumper 
stickers.  Sample:  "Foxhunting  is  the 
unspeakable  pursuing  the  inedible." 
Write  O.  Wilde,  076315,  Reading  Gaol, 
London,  England. 


ETC. 


I  Mean  where  am  I?  H.  Hughes, 
Box  8762. 
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Dr.  Burt  Konzak  can  be  found 
three  times  a  week  in  the  Benson 
building  Instructing  U  of  T  stu- 
dents in  the  practise  and 
philosophy  of  authentic  Karate-do 
and  Judo  activities.  Emphasis  is 
on  Kata  the  graceful,  ancient 
ritual  forms  of  training,  self- 
defense  techiques,  conditioning 
exercises  and  the  development  of 
human  potential  through  moving 
meditation. 

During  the  years  1974-1977 
Innis  College  was  fortunate  to 
have  Dr.  Konzak  on  staff,  teach- 
ing his  academic  companion 
course  Zen  and  the  Martial  Arts 
(INX  371).  This  unique  and  in- 
novative self-developmental 
course  has  unfortunately  been 
suspended  due  to  budget  cut- 
backs. Increased  student  interest 
and  action  may  be  required  before 
this  academic  program  is  rein- 
troduced into  U  of  T's  faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science. 

Dr.  Burt  Konzak  has  taught 
both  Zen  philosophy  and  the  Mar- 
tial Arts  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto since  1971.  He  holds  a  B.A. 
degree  in  economics  and  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  sociology, 
specializing  in  the  Helds  of  human 
aging  and  development,  Japanese 
society  and  the  sociology  of  work 
and  leisure.  A  practitioner  of  the 
Martial  Arts  for  over  eleven  years 
and  holder  of  the  Black  Belt,  he  is 
Director  of  the  Toronto  Academy 
of  Karate  and  Judo  and  also  the 
director  of  karate  programmes 
throughout  Southern  Ontario. 
Dr.  Konzak  is  owner  and  director 
of  the  "Karate  Training  Farm'*  at 
Meaford,  Ontario  and  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pine  Tree  Foundation 
for  Fitness  and  Martial  Arts,  a 
charitable  foundation  oriented  to 
the  development  of  mental  and 
physical  fitness  through  Martial 
Arts  training  and  to  research  op 
t  he  Martial  Arts  and  Eastern 
philosophy. 


ZEN  AND  THE  MARTIAL  ARTS    AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  BURT  KONZAK 


by  Tom  Dempsey 


Do hofhZcn  and ihc  MarlialArts 
have  different  ahfiins.  and.  or 
what  are  the  origins  of  the  Mar- 
tial Arts? 

Both  Zen  and  Ihe  marliai  arts  ac- 
tually alribute  iheir  origins  lo 
Darunia.  an  Indian  monk  who 
came  from  India  lo  China  in  the  sixth 
century.  He  brought  with  him  a 

-  method  ot  training  and  self  de- 
velopment which  is  based  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Ihe  full  potential  ofihc 
mind  and  the  body.  This  was  a  very 
new  concept  lo  the  Chinese, 

When  he  settled  in  China  and  he 
started  teaching,  the  monks,  who 
had  been  teaching  prior  to  this  had 
put  almsol  all  their  emphasis  on 
m^tai  developmeni,  disicplintng, 
meditation,  but  Daruma  found  that 
their  bodies  were  in  very  poor  shape 
and  that  they  seemed  to  have  missed 

-a  great  deal  of  the  value  of  whai 
human  life  is  all  about.  Its  noi  de- 
pravation or  asceticism  hul  trying  lo 
develop  one\  full  poiential  both 
physic.illy  and  menially.  Daruma 
emphasized  sutii  things  as  correct 
diet  proper  posture,  exercises, 
which  included  yoga  exercises,  and 
an  emphasis  on  certain  kinds  of 


self-defense  techniques  which  he 
had  learned  while  in  India.  All  of 
this  look  place  in  an  atmosphere  of 
overall  self-dicipline  respect  and 
humility.  These  are  the  principles 
which  Daruma  emphasized. 

What  are  the  main  atributes  of 
the  Zen  philosophy? 

The  main  thing  about  Zen 
philosophy,  is  a  looking  into  the  self 
and  developing  one's  full  potential 
as  a  human  being.  One  of  the  ways 
that  wc  can  portray  this  isio  look  at 
the  difference  between  Zen  and 
some  other  philosophies  or  ap- 
proaclies  lo  life  or  even  other  forms 
of  Buddism  which  usually  look  out- 
side the  individual.  They  look  lo- 
wiu-ds  some  form  ot  external  salva- 
tion whereas  Zen  seeks  a  knowledge 
of  the  self,  self  sufficiency,  self 
reali/.ation,  self  development,  self 
discipline,  lo  realize  the  full  poten- 
tial ol  one's  life,  one's  humanity. 

Was  the  transition  between  In- 
dian Bifddisni  ami  modern  day 
Zen  sueh  a  hii"  step  or  are  they 
part  and  parcel  of  each  other? 
Well.  Zen  without  Buddism  jusi 


doesn't  make  sense.  There  are  some 
scholars  who  have  tried  to  say  that 
Zen  could  have  developed  in  any 
type  of  context  but  I  think  the  main 
thing  that  we  can  say  about  Zen  is 
that  it  tried  lo  pay  attention  not  lo  the 
formal  teachings  of  the  Budda  but  to 
the  substance  of  the  Buddist  teach- 
ings. And  they  take  Ihe  example  of 
Ihe  Budda's  life  as  opposed  lo  the 
formal  scripture  which  were  passed 
on  by  his  student  afterwards,  by  his 
disciples. 

Indian  Buddism  and  many  other 
forms  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Bud- 
dism really  developed  into  a  kind  of 
tormalistic  doctrine,  metaphysical 
doctrines .  methods  of  salvation . 
methods  of  study.  Of  course  in  this 
case  one  who  has  studied  more,  one 
who  is  more  learned  hud  advantages 
over  those  people  who  were  less 
learned.  Zen  tries  lo  pui  the  em- 
phasis not  on  actual  learning  itself 
but  on  living  one  s  life.  In  other 
words,  even  an  ignorant  person  or 
illiterate  person  by  the  fact  that  he 
can'l  read  should  not  slop  or  inter- 
fere from  his  realizing  his  full  poten- 
tial, his  full  humanity. 

Ultimately,  in  Zen,  we  say  that 


the  scriptures,  or  the  study  of  the 
scriptures,  or  intellectual  study,  al- 
though it  can  under  certain  circums- 
tances be  a  help  we  must  put  ii  in  its 
proper  perspective,  Zen  teachings 
looked  primarily  ai  the  reality  of  the 
Budda's  teachings,  the  lad  ihat  the 
Budda  emphasized  the  eighitold 
path  to  enlightenment  which  in- 
eluded  such  things  as  right  concent- 
ration, right  occupation,  right  al- 
titude towards  life,  right  effort,  all  of 
ihese  things  which  are  action  orien- 
tated as  opposed  lo  intellectually 
orientated. 

The  main  thing  that  we  can  say 
about  Indiiin  Buddism.  is  that  it  re- 
ally tended  to  be.  and  this  is  aflerthe 
life  of  Ihe  Budda  himself  who  lived 
his  life  in  India,  is  thai  in  the  after- 
math of  his  death  il  tended  to  be 
highly  metaphysical  and  intellec- 
tual. However,  when  it  became  Zen 
and  the  transformations  over  the 
centuries,  Daruma  who  introduced 
the  new  form  of  Zen  tried  to  em- 
phasize the  same  doctrine,  the  same 
teachings  which  Budda  has  origi- 
nally emphasized  which  is  an  em- 
phasize on  living,  on  action. 


Can  the  origins  of  Karate  and 
Judo  be  found  in  the  early  Mar- 
shall technitpie  of  Bu  jitsu? 

Yes.  Bu  means  Marshall  and  jitsu 
means  technique  Thus  a  niarshall 
technique. 

In  the  year  1603  A.D.  centrat'rule 
was  established  in  Japan .  They  were 
then  able  to  maintain  a  period  of 
peace  lasting  for  several  hundred 
years  because  of  Japan's  relative 
state  of  isolation  unlike  China  which 
was  so  open  lo  attack  form  neigh- 
bors on  all  sides.  In  this  period  from 
1603  to  1868  which  we  call  the  To- 
kugawa  Period  the  Samurai,  who 
were  the  warrior  class,  were  able  to 
lum  their  allenlion  not  only  to  the 
combat  technique  but  to  an  emphasis 
on  ihe  marshal  arts  as  an  expressive 
art,  as  a  method  of  developing  their 
full  potential.  The  beautiful  thing 
about  this  is  thai  the  Samurai  were 
able  to  turn  their  allenlion  from 
purely  combat  orientation  to  integ- 
rating the  marsh  all  arts  into  what  we 
call  Zen  art,  as  an  ariislic  expression 
of  ihe  self.  Some  very  beauiiful  de-  • 
velopmenis  of  Ihe  marshall  arts  oc- 
cured  as  a  result  of  this  period. 
Kata  became  transformed  from  a 
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method  ofpurelyselfdefense  drill  to  very  bright  but  this  being  out  of 
a  method  of  trying  to  develop  touch  with  one's  body  is  something 
gracefullness  of  motion,  beauty  of  which  really  hurts  people.  You  find 
motion,  as  well  as  power.  This  in-  that  as  Ihey  learn  more  they  get  more 
tegration  of  power  and  beauty  is  one  nervous.  Perhaps  this  culminates  in 
of  the  most  fascinating  aspects  of  the  some  grad  sludnets  with  a  tremendous 
contemporary  marshall  arts  training,  amount  of  tension  which  is  gerier- 

.  J.  ated  through  their  studies. 

Was  there  a  sense  of  "rather-  ^  ^  beautiful  things  about 
hoodhet^veen  iheZeninonksand  ^  University  envi- 

the  Samurai  warriors?  ronraenl  is  that  with  an  emphasis 

The  answer  rs  defrnnely  yes.       ^^.^^       ^^^.^^^  p^^^^^,  „„  j;.. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  writ-  „eiopment  of  the  self  through  educa 
ten  about  many  swordsinen  and  ^,  pu,s  a  much  greater,  a  much 
karate-men  who  taked  about  the  ^^^^^^  perspective  in  terms  of  dc- 

wMde"  r'""'"!!""  *:1,'!„' 


The  Art  of  The  Empty 


Hand 


great  influence  ofthe  Zen  masters  in  -^l\^„^'         s^jUs  as  a  physical 

thetr  l,ves.  ^any  peop  e  w  n.e;,^^  well  as  a  mental  r,;;"       p.^rm'uch  greater  em- 

tudies  suchaa  "What  is  the  sound  of 
one  hand  clapping?"  Also  as  a  part 
of  Rinzai  zen  is  a  much  stronger 
emphasis  on  Do-Zen,  moving  medi- 


why.  they  think;    .si,  ,  i.  uu.^a.  ^^^^ 

the  marshall  arts  is  a  form  of  comoat  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  enabling 
and  isn't  it  true  that  Zen  is  supposed  ^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^^^^  himself  or 
to  be  a  way  of  peace,  inner  peace,  ^^i-   „  ^^j^  ,^  ^^aU^^  „l,a, 

and  very  un  warhke?  on*  is  seeking  to  do.  To  accomplish 

The  answer  is  that  both  the  mar-    .  ,  ,    ^    Xhats  whv  ■ 

shall  arts  and  Zen  are  concerned  ^ZC:^^r&^^^ 
--  the20t_hcenluryasitwasl4cen-,  ^^.^^  is  lea  ceremony,  or  haiku 


One  of  the  things  that  a  karate  or  a  said  that  when  he  sits  down  to  paint 

judo  person  seeks  to  develop  is  bar-  he  does  not  think  ahead  of  time  what 

monyofhis  limbs  with  himself.  The  he  is  going  to  paint,  he  may  have 

fact  that  karate  is  an  activity  which  is  certain  ideas  or  feelings,  but  ulti- 

often  practised  with  a  partner  offers  mately  the  final  product  is  a  result  of 

an  even  greater  perspective.  That  is,  a  kind  of  spontaneous  explosion 

the  harmony  of  two  persons  mo-  from   within,   something  which 

tions  For  example,  in  many  of  our  reaches  from  the  very  depth  of  his 

two  person  katas,  or  forms  that  we  soul.  This  is  something  that  we  refer 

do  or  in  the  sparring,  the  purpose  is  to  as  the  artistic  expression.  Art  is 

the  harmonization  of  motion.  To  de-  not  intelleclualization.  To  be  an  ar- 

velop  a  sense  of  unity  between  your-  tist  requires  an  ability  to  communl- 

self  and  vour  partner.  We  try  to  de-  cate  from  the  very  soul.  Something 

velop  a  "slate  of  mind  which  is  so  which  communicates  on  a  heart  to 

open  that  aim  ost  before  he  even  heart  basis.  I  think  this  is  wh^t  all  the 

moves  we  see  what  he  is  doing.  This  Zen  ArLs  have  in  common, 
type  of  movement  is  an  advanced 


..tage  of  harmony ,  of  sight,  of  seeing 
phasis  on  the  contemplation  of  koan  beyond  what  our  normal  conception 

of  seeing  is 


with  the  development  of  peace 
marshall  arts  is  nol  concerned  with 


the  development  of  the  violent :        .    -  ■  j  j  poetryor  sumiye  brush   pamimg     ^      j       a  fra^e  of  hearing 

character  or  a  violent  person,  but  .  ^^Ue  '  e  one  e^^^^  '^^^     all  mciuded  m  the  Martial .  ^^^^^  of  feeling  that  makes  h 

th  the  development  of  a  strong  'l^",'";!!  S  °"  Somernr^^  ^rts.  For  the  most  part  Rmza,  has  n,uch  more  aware  as  a  human  being 

.    .  ■  '  one  s  run  reainty.  ouniLiuiiit  I  "-ail  jjeg^jhemsot  influential  on  the  mar- 


In  the  martial  arts  your  senses  be- 
come so  strong  and  your  ability  to 
sense  through  all  your  senses  is  so- 
strengthened  that  you  become  more 
aware.  Nothing  is  takeii  for  granted. 
The  karate  person  develops  a  frame 
-      ■  "  "  •      -J,  a 

him 


\ 


son  is  least  likely  to  be  violent.  One  f"f"'  „,nfi  ^1  Sine  •^'^hniques. 
of  the  fundamental  virtues  of  roar-  *=f™fe  '  beaS  th L  Both  schools  are  ultimately  con- 
shall  arts  n-aining  is  this  emphasis  on  "f^^."  .f,'„i™''  ,he  way  the  indi!  """6.  ^'^ 
self  control.  It  requires  so  much  per-  S"y„tKrA  himself  arrf^V^^^^  f^<^'  °^  """"8  ^"  ™»ironm':"' 
sonal  discipline  to  aquire  profici-  K'^^ua^v  he  never  knew  to  enable  the  individual  to  go  beyond 
ence  in  technique  that  at  the  same  "11*^,,h  himself,  what  his  normal  bounds 
time  one  cannot  but  help  develop  a  '"at  ne  couiu  uo.  1^  realize  his  full  capability  as  a 
sense  of  discipline  in  all  aspects  of  ^^^^        of  emotional  feelings  ''™an  being 


There  is  a  form  ofkala  which  you 
perform  called  Empi  Kata  which 
is  very  graceful  and  spontane- 
ous. Could  you  fell  us  the  origin 
of  such  beautiful  katas? 

Empi  in  english  means  the  bird 
swallow.  Many  of  the  ancient  katas 
were  modelled  after  the  actions  of 
animals.  The  ancient  masters  would 


iSrVA;^  Soto  Zen  puts  the  major  emphasis  -[^p  ,  ,p„„,a„ei,y  of 

Many  people  when  they  first  walk  "'^  "f"//^^^^  '  on  the  disciplining  in  the  sitting  post-  movement,  because,  we  as  human 

into  the  Dojo,  which  means  training  ,   ..     '   ,  .  tion.  In  Rinzai  Zen  the  koan  is  used  j  ,g  „„eh,  and 

hall,  are  often  bewildered  by  the  and  confidence  is  some-  to  go  beyond  the  intellectual  sphere        ,hi„kins  tends  to  interfere  with 

amount  of  formallily  and  respect  J^nTwhich  you'ca,^  ^hh  you  '"^  <°'f'  .°"f  '"confront  these  ^,,i„„  ^„  i,,^p,„„  ,,,,,, 

whlchisshownintheDojo.Thisisa      6  ,^      |.f  '  supposed  nddles  that  cannot  be      Pm  not  being  anti-intellectual.  As  „  l;„r„,e  masters  define 

disciplined  environment  but  I.  IS  not  "??e?eC  b  en  vei;  much  public-  answered  by  the  inte  lec,  and  it,  s  3  ^^^^er  of  fhe  University  Com-  ZlMo  Ttl  coZ^^^^^^ 
blind  discipline.  It  s  discipline  al-                     j      /  .  ^         only  when  the  Intel  ect  itself  breaks  t^<,^„  „„  i„,e||ectual  ^„,;„,, 

waysorientedlowardsdevelopinga   y       y  ^j,;^^  ^^^^  ^  ^„  down  can  you  deve  op  a  deeper  real-  but  thinking  is  but  one 

sense  of  respect  and  a  sense  ot      ,  ...   ,l„  ^..^j^i        ity.  In  both  torms  or  Zen  we  have  the  mnHAnf  human  lifp  Often  this  sense     t-l  i     .      u  i 

humility  in  an  atmosphere  devoted  f''  partial  arts  ^i,„h„,i,  he  individual  to  .  _,1     There  are  many  karate  schools 

-*  ■    because  of  concern  lor  ineir  "^^""i' 


safety  emphasis  on  getting  the  individual  to  of  language,  conceptualization  and 


to  self  development.  These  are  the  -^-^^  ^^^y— '-V'-  go  beyond  himself  and  seeking  a 
primary  underlying  foundations  of  »     greater  understandmg  of  things  in  a 


the  martial  arts;  respect,  humility 
self  development.  All  of  the  physi 
cal  traing  lakes 
text. 


martial  arts  they  find  there  is  a  lot 


pursuit  involved  with  everyday  life. 
The  martial  arts  training  is  a  form 


karate  teachers   which  em- 
thinking  ties  people  up  too  much,    phasize  quite  different  aspects  than 
People  often  thmk  and  develop  what  I'm  talking  about  now.  In  fact  I 
conceptions  of  other  people  and  have  to  say  that  although 

.u.,c„,v.  p.u-  „.^-,.,:„„  7.„-;,...if  ,1,,  themseves,  which  is  a  natural  pro-  „hal  I've  been  talking  about  relates 

arale  enables      ''5''™  ^''li^T'.  ?!"       .^'.J!!!  cess,  but  we  begin  to  define  ourse-  ,„  ,he  traditional  meaning  of  the 

Ives  along  certain  ways. 'Vou  tend  to  Martial  Arts,  certainly  I  would  be 
internalize  feelings  and  opinions  considered  as  being  in  a  minority  as 
which  others  have  of  you  and  you  fa^  as  contemporary  karate  or  judo 
begin    to   work   these    into   a  goes. 

framework  that  affects  your  own  ^ost  orientation  now  is  towards 
self-perception.  the  sport.  Recently,  sports  promot- 

,      n.i,  '  ."""T  me  worth  anything  in  the  world,  course  ,1  requiies  a  sense  u,  suo„b      Karate  traiing  enables  you  to  e„  have  been  attempting  to  com- 
swordsman  of  the  17th  century  who  ^'j^  wyim  aiijuii  ig  _  discip  ining  to  earn  your  technique  tr^„^^^r,A  iUf^^  f-onrentions  and         ■  .         .  ai      K  B. 

.     u    .        -..n. ui^  There  s  nothing  like  this  feeling,  to  .  .'^  .      l.„„„„„  ,J:„  transcend  these  conceptions  ana  niercialize  karate  and  ludo  into  spec- 

wrote  about  the  influence  on  his  6  B    ^      he  beginning,  bl^t  once  you  learn     e      ,ions  which  you  have,  or  ,ator  sports  as  opposed  to  participat- 

swordsmanshipofsuchaZenmonk  human  being  is  entitled  to.  the  basic  technique  to  become  integ-   others  have  of  yourself,  allowing  ory  sport  Personally  I  don't  agree 

and  he  was  .answering  questions  '  »  rated  with  the  technique,  to  achieve   ....   e  uiy  spun,  rcisuwany  1  ui^u  i  agi,.,. 

very  similar  to  this  at  that  time;  .j,     ,  Ji^c //t^  7/>«  R(/,y  a  state  of  what  we  call  mushin  which 

"How  is  it  that  a  Monk  somebody  if, "A  -^  c'.f.l;"  .If,',  means  mind  without  conscious 


more  to  it.  However,  should  you 
■.I,-  .u  v        ever  have  to  defend  yourself,  or  pro- 
ace  withm  this  con-  else,  karate  enables       .  ,.,  .  . 

A  ■  k.     .  ..^11,  ^,,1  in  word,  means  meditation,  and  when 

The  influence  of  the  Zen  masters  SI™  •  f  "".'^^''^  ^  0^!,^  In,  'alk  about  Karate  or  Judo  we  talk 
who  were  so  proficient  in  lerms  of      f  „  /„  Z  ,h-,s^c  about  Do-Zen.  moving  meditation, 

self  discipline  self  control,  and  real  ^f"''         ^  ^Zll       This  is  a  state  of  physical  and  mental 

mastery  over  the  self  should  be  quite  ^^"^^^°].  ':°niiaence   "niin   is        ■  become  integ- 

evident.  Recently  ,  was  readin'g  an  f^rofy^^Sf.Tu  Kel  »^-^<"■■-  °'  ->Wion 

essay    written    by    a    famous  ^7°^^^^  course  n  requires  a  sense  of  strong      Karate  traiing  enables 


wrote  about  the  influence  on  his  , 


rated  with  the  technique,  to  achieve  ;"  r  o  take  action  in  ts  oures  form  ""•""""^ 
a  state  of  what  we  call  mushin  which  °."J"     P"'"'  *°™ '        "^^e  perspectives  but  it  s  good 


who  is  untrained,  in  this  case,  in  the 

physical  technique,  was  able  to  .  -      -    ,      ,         r»„-  « 
leach    him    so    much    ^^oui general  and  your  Dojo  m  par 


disi  scholar.  D.T.  Suzuki's  writ- 
ings tinfluenced  Western  thought 


thought. 


spontaneious  action.  (hat  there  are  perhaps  different  pers- 

Where  the  arms  and  the  There  are  some  people  who  begm  ,j,es  so  that  people  can  have 
wnere  tne  arms  ana  ine  ,rammg  sincerely  beiievmg  that  they  their  choice. 


legs  move  in  complete  unison,  in 


rnmnVfP  h^irmonv"  with  the  mind   ^^"^  ^'^^  '^'^^  ^^9'^     Sometimes  1  havc  people  coming 

.n^S.  LlH       ^  ^^"^^"'^  S*^^  to  my  school  and  I  fr^kly  don't 

D.T.  Suzuki  is_probably  the  an.  tr^inino  vnn  Hp-  ^^"stfat'O"^  inevitably  think  that  they  belong.  They  aren't 


ticular? 


swordsmanship?   "And   he  ans- 
wered, "it  is  very  simple,  he  taught  .  ,™    D  jj 

mehowtousemymind.Ultimately,  S^'^HThrmfi^nolTni;  velop  this  state  of  mind,  mushin 


In  martial  arts  training  you  de-  find  ,ha  one  dav  hev  iust  sudd^  ininK  tnat  tney  oeiong.  iiiey  are,,. 
lon  this  state  of  mind,  mushin.  jl",^  LrewSnt^e  St'^ey  ^Z^/:^:X^f:^ 


teS  7ontT  Schn  q°:    but      "'"^             "<  P^°P"=        ^™  a  kind  of  htmo^y  if  S^eself  'T"      '            ""t  they're  there  to  leam 

someonTwhralUas^veTpo'we"  "ave  read  his  books  but  also  a  great  ^™  a  k  nd  of  harmony  of  oneself  „mes  spontaneous.  They'll  come  j;ow  to  fight.  Well  maybe  myschool 

fSlmind  to  grwith  his  p^^^^              ^"'"^  ^'^holafs  such   as  *™^' P™^'^  up  to  me  after  class  and  say,  "You  is  not  the  best  prograiil  for  that.  Al- 

DhysTcal  trainine                       Thomas  Merton  and  Christian          Jfi^v  of  arfon  and  rao  """^         happened?  I  was  sud-  though  you  will  llam  how  to  take 

physical  framing.                        Humphrey.                                In  men  ones  seL  fS^^^  '°  ^"'"''inB.  1  d.'dn't  care  of  yourself  you  will  also  leam  a 

How  can  Zen  and  the  Martial     The  thing  about  Suzuki  which  is  ^'°a  ka^' which  is  a  fom  techntqu:  '^'"l  f      "'  "  >t  °f               certain  capacity  of  not  wanting  to 

Arts  he  best  used  in  the  develop-  T."'^^"''^.''J^l'^"°L°'il  tt  Si  in  karate,  one  often  realizes  the  em-  ...1'',"^  :l'l5:=."il"!''.LL":T.:        "sht.  The  transformation  is  notonly 
metn  of  the  total  person? 
Thats  a  good  question 


that  he  is  a  great  writer  but  the  fact  karate,  one  often  realizes  the  em- 
P,„nl,  lhat  he  writes  from  his  heart.  I  know  bo^'mcnt  of  what  I  m  talking  about. 
■^"P''  when  I  read  Suzuki's  books  I'm  not  You  see  a  simultaneous  arlisitic  ex- 


sometimes  come  down  to  the  Dojo.  ^eSng  words  of  a  page  bu  i  i  P'-™"  P°»".  gracefullness 
r.l.??:7J"riffl:  S  SaTet  fhe^S^omminlca-  6=n"-ess  and  speed. 


karate  and  have  heard  a  great  deal  , 
about  it,  and  they're  interested  in ''""^  l^^^k^  hi^jrin^^^^  ,His  state  of  mind. 

how  an  ancient  art  is  relevant  to  our  about  Zen  but  also  on  the  interaction       , ,  ■  ^ 

contemporary  society  20  th  century  and  effects  of  the  matlial  arts  train-  Z  ed  sar^adh7' 
Canada  This  is  a  fascinating  thing  '"8'  °"  and  budo^  The  les- 

■   ,  sons  he  has  drawn  out  have  been 


we  seek  to  develop  a  sense  of  spon-  ,„         of  physical  fitness  and  self 
taneious  action.  To  transcend  our  defense,  but  changes  in  character 
state  of  thinking  and  conception.  Its  and  personality, 
an  instantanious   spontanious  ac- 
tion, you  often  see  this  amongst  yg„  ^^.^^  had  to  use  vour 
animals  in  the  wild  and  as  human  karate  in  a  self  defense  slluaiion? 
beings  we  have  a  lot  to  leam  about 
that. 


to  think  about  because  somethini  ™ns  ne  nas  orawn  out  nave  oeen  J=.^;^am^^^^^ 

that  was  developed  and  actually  has  entmensley  helpful  not  only  to  my-  ™7;rrdoing  The  actoT  and^"^^^  f  f  ^ '-<;'•*'" "'"'"P  "P™ 
its  origins  at  least  14  cenlurieLgo  ^=Jf.      '^^^^^^^  have  'nuch  ,„  cotmnon  with 

deals  with  a  development  of  timeless  P'^soii  uiai    ve  mown.  ^^^^^^  become  integrated, 

values  that  are  as  important  today  as  „      , .      ,     t   .  .i 

MOn  „™         ruiJnlv  Suzuki  stales  that  there  were  two 


they  were  140O  years  ago.  Mainly 
values  such  as  self  reliance,  con- 


schools  of  Zen  thought  which  ar- 


.centration,  mental  discipline,  physi-  J«P'-"f'om  China  m  Ihe 

cal  fitness. self  defense  In  oursoci-  ''•"■'eenth  century,  the  Soto  and 


I  Centura',  the  Soto  and 
ety  now  perhaps  more  important  R'^"!  Schools.  Would  you 
than  14  centuries  ago  is  a  sense  of  '^''P'?'".  .        differences  and 


similarities  between  these  two 


being  able  to  relate  to  yourself  as  a  i 
complete  person,  as  someone  who  ^^i 
has  both  a  mental  and  a  physical     "'"f  a"''  Soto  Zen  are  the  two 
^galitv  major  forms  of  Zen.  They  both  use 

Something  that  concerns  me  a  ™any  methods  of  training  which  are 
great  deal  in  many  of  the  courses  I  Jointly  used.  , 
teach  at  the  University  is  that  you     Generally,  Soto  Zen  puts  a  much 
often  find  lhat  the  physical  training  stronger  emphasis  on  sitting  medita- 
is  completely  neglected.  They're  "°n  "'"C'      "11  Za-Zen;  wheras 


Yes,  I  have  had  to  usd  my  karate 

iient   T-i    -7          ,.      ^  ,             ,  in  self  defense  situations.  Nowadays 

what         ^"j  ''J",  "f       Warria/  too  many  people  will  just  walk  past 

Ar,.-  „„H  <;,„„.J..„„.,.;„„  ,^^^^^1^           ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

,     ,       „                ,       ,  the  police  because  they  don't  want  to 

each  other.  Can  you  explain  the  ,ake  the  risk  of  getting  involved. 

relationship  which  these  studies  However,  ever  since  I  have  under- 

have  with  other  Zen  studies  .such  gone  my  Martial  Arts  training  I  have 

as  painting  and  the  An  of  Tea?  alwavs  felt  the  rpsnonsihililv  in  «t„v 
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pamrifiK  and  the  Art  oj  lea?  Slways  felt  the  responsibility  to  stay 
All  of  these  are  considered  as  Zen  and  help  out  people  in  unfortunate 
Arts,  as  methods  of  Do-Zen,  or  ac-  situations 

tive  meditation.  I  think  the  thing  a  karate  person  would  probably 
which  they  all  have  in  common  is  an  be  the  best  person  to  handle  violent 
emphasis  on  the  basic  underlying  situations  without  anyone  getting 
foundations  of  humility,  respect,  a  hurtT  What  good  is  it  for  one  to  con- 
unity  of  subject  and  action.  You  be-  front  a  situation  and  then  you  be- 
come what  you  arc  doing.  The  idea  come  the  aggressor  and  injure  other 
IS  not  to  think  anymore  but  to  let  Ihe  people?  It's  best  to  handle  it  from  a 
movement  express  itself  as  a  kind  of  position  of  strength  and  self  -  con- 
spiritual  expression  from  the  very  tj.o| 

soul  of  the  person.  n's  amazing  what  an  effect  this 

For  example,  Picasso  has  often  has.  where  somebody  is  being  ag- 
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gressive  and  you  confront  thai  per- 
son with  cornplele  control  over 
yourself.  Just  my  presence  will  oriuii 
put  an  end  lo  the  siiuation. 

WhUe  in  the  dream  stale  have 
yt>u  everheen  uliackeil  hy  inons- 
lers  tir  people,  d/nl  ij  so  how  luis 
your  Zen  tiiui  Mio-liol  Arts  irain- 
in^  aj'fecteil  the  otiicome  ofthese 
hoiderline  em  ounters? 

Very  interesting.  Karate  in  the 
subconscious  mind.  And  of  course 
dreams  are  not  unnrelaled  with  one's 
life. 

When  I  remember  my  dreams  I 
think  about  them  quite  a  bit  because 
it  teaches  me  about  whats  beneath 
the  surface.  But  I  must  say  that  it's 
kind  of  interesting,  because  I've 
often  thought  about  the  fact,  that  I 
have  dreamed  about  being  attacked 
by  an  animal  or  another  person  or 
helping  someone  else  and  I  haven't 
failed  yet  to  come  out  on  top  of  the 
situation.  Not  in  the  matter  of  defeat- 
ing but  in  the  ability  to  calm  the 
situation .  In  almost  every  case  that  I 
can  remember,  it  ended  up  as  a 
rather  non  -  violent  dream,  without 
having  a  violent  ending. 

But  you  know  it's  funny  because, 
when  I  think  of  dreams  that  I  used  to 
have  as  a  kid.  before  I  had  exposure 
lo  the  martial  arts,  I  remember  many 
limes  in  such  a  situation,  waking  up 
in  a  sweat  when,  you  know,  the  big 
bear  is  going  to  get  you,  or  some- 
thing like  thai,  and  you're  helpless 
there!  Yet  as  long  as  i  have  been  a 
serious  practitioner  of  the  martial 
arts  I  never  remember  ever  having 
such  a  dream  occur.  And  I  think  that 
this  is  a  reflection,  personally,  of 
changes  that  have  been  undergone 
by  myself  as  a  result  of  my  karate 
training. 

There  is  a  saying  thai  you  have 
related  lo  your  students  which 
fioes  "it  is  best  nol  lo  be  defeated 
than  to  defeat  everyone."  Could 
you  expand  on  this  a  little 
further? 

Well  this  is  an  old  Martial  Arts 
adage,  that  the  purpose  of  the  mar- 
tial arts  training  is  not  to  defeat  any- 
one, but  the  art  consists  in  terms  of 
not  being  defeated. 

It's  an  attitude  in  life  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  significant  things 
about  the  Martial  Arts  training.  It 
refers,  not  only  loa  fighting  or  phys- 
ical situation,  but  anything  that  you 
encounter  in  life. 

!  remember  many  of  the  problems 
I  confronted  when  completing  my 
PhD. ,  yet  it  never  occurred  to  me  to 
give  up  or  let  go  of  it',  simply  be- 
cause it  became  a  part  of  my  mental 
framework;  that  there  should  be  no- 
thing 1  should  allow  to  defeat  me..l 
have  to  be  strong  enough  to  encom- 
pass any  situation.  This  is  a  very 
important  attitude. 

1  find  myself  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity, running  my  school,  and  1 
encounter  a  great  deal  of  challenges. 
It  is  only  because  of  my  karate  train- 
ing that  1  don't  allow  situations  lo 
get  on  top  of  me.  U  reflects  my  train- 
ing, that  1  have  got  to  have  that  inner 
strength  and  inner  power. 

The  karate  uniform,  or  f{i,  is  a 
while  colour.  Belts  are  coloured 
white,  yellow,  lireen,  blue,  pur- 
ple, brown  and  black  in  order  of 
increasing  mastery  in  the  art.  Is 
ibis  ffradation  of  colours  primar- 
ily a  historical  custom  or  is  there 
a  deeper  meaning  in  the  oriffins 
of  the  iji  and  the  colours  used? 

There  are  many  different  colours 
of  belt  depending  on  the  style  of 
karate  or  judo  studied,  but  I  have 
always  felt  that  there  has  been  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  colour  of  belt . 
Colourof  belt  of  course  is  indication 
of  the  amouni  of  material  a  student 
has  learned  both  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively.  What  1  think  is  more 
important  is  no  matter  what  the  belt, 
whether  it's  a  beginner's  white  belt 
or  an  advanced  brown  or  black  belt, 
but  the  fact  thai  a  belt  should  always 
be  worn  with  pride  as  the  symbol,  as 
the  soul  of  a  karale  man  or  woman. 


Someone  who  puts  on  the  karate  bell 
and  gi  now  bccoinc-s  a  practitionerof 
the  art.  Someone  who  has  dedicated 
Iheirscll'  lo  ihc  development  ol  iheir 
full  potential  as  a  human  heinj;. 

Of  course  in  our  Dojo  we  main- 
tain a  white  gi  but  nowadays  it  has 
become  fashionable  to  make  while 
gi's,  brown  gi's,  black  gi"s,  there's 
even  a  blue  denim  gi,  I  don't  know  if 
you've  seen  them  but  they  have  been 
very  widely  advertised  in  the  United 
Stales. 

Essentially,  white  is  the  colourof 
simplicity,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
traits  of  the  Martial  Arts .  In  the  mar- 
tial arts  one's  social  standing,  one's 
position  in  society  outside  the  Dojo. 
one's  education  or  occupation 
doesn't  matter.  Inside  the  Dojo 
we're  all  equals.  In  the  training  we 
try  and  keep  things  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible. We  just  weara  simple  white  gi 
and  a  bell.  And  that's  it. 


In  karale  practice  (ie.free  spar- 
ring combat  -  like  situations) 
have  men  and  women  always 
been  aUowed  to  spar  together  or 
is  this  a  product  of  our  contem- 
porary society? 


In  most  dojos  women  don't  spar 
with  men.  Many  dojos  still  have 
separate  classes  for  women.  In  fact 
in  my  teacher's  school  women  were 
not  allowed  in  the  dojo  with  the  men 
at  all. 

When  I  started  my  own  Dojo  1 
stated  right  at  the  beginning  that  men 
and  women  would  be  studying  to- 
gether and  I've  never  regretted  that 
decision.  Although  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  in  the  beginning, 
strengthwise  and  sizewise,  men  are 
stronger;  sexwise,  I  don't  thing  it 
makes  that  much  of  a  difference.  If 
we  control  for  the  size  differences 
then  the  women  can  easily  train  on 
the  same  level  as  the  men. 

For  example,  in  a  spm-ing  situa- 
tion, if  you  place  a  6  foot  5.  250 
pound  opponent  against  a  5  foot, 
100  pound  opponent,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter if  that  second  opponent  is  a  man 
or  a  women,  he  or  she  will  be  at  an 
extreme  disadvantage,  but  not  an 
overwhelming  disadvantage.^ 

We've  created  an  environment 
which  to  me  is  new,  where  men  and 
women  train  together  and  where 
they  equally  contribute  to  the  envi- 
ronment, i  think  this  is  one  o  the 
things  which  makes  our  training  hall 
so  unique  in  that  sense. 


What  other  sports  or  practices  do 
you  feel  would  he  important  for 
the  development  of  the  mind  and 
body  of  modern  day  man  and 
women? 


Oh,  I'm  very  biased,  but  I  think 
karate,  karate  and  karate.  1  think  one 
should  train  very  hard  in  karate.  Of 
course  in  our  Dojo  we  put  on  em- 
phasis on  the  full  conditioning, 
which  means  that  we  use  many  other 
forms  of  training  which  are  supple- 
mental to  the  karale.  For  example 
running,  which  increases  one's 
aerobic  capacity  and  cardiovascular 
strength.  Skiing  is  also  a  very  good 
recreation  and  a  good  exercise. 

However,  ultimately  in  any  form 
of  physical  conditioning,  and  the 
same  applies  to  menial  condition- 
ing, you  have  lo  apply  the  principle 
of  overload.  When  you're  condition- 
ing muscles,  if  you  only  lake  it  up  as 
far  as  you  begin  to  strain  and  no 
futher  then  noihing  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. You  have  to  push  your  muscle 
beyond  its  normal  limitations  and 
that's  when  new  muscle  fibre  begins 
to  develop.  Thai's  where  real  de- 
velopment takes  place.  And  it's  the 
same  thing  on  the  mental  level.  One 
has  to  push  oneself  beyond  one's 
normal  capacity. 

Thai's  where  you  find  the  real 
strength  and  beauty  of  karale  train- 
ing. 


AWARD  GOES  TO 
GREENWALD 

The  Norma  Epstein  National 
Creative  Writing  Competition  is 
held  once  every  two  years,  (In  the 
alternate  years  the  fund  supports  a 
competition  just  for  University  Col- 
lege undergraduates.)  Anyone  en- 
rolled in  a  university  in  Canada  is 
eligible.  University  College  ad- 
ministers the  competitions ,  and  their 
Creative  Writing  Committee  judges 
the  submissions.  Poetry,  fiction  and 
drama  are  all  eligible.  The  only 
stipulation  is  that  the  work  should  be 
previously  unpublished.  The 
amount  set  aside_  for  the  National 
award  is  $1,000.  This  may  be 
awarded  to  one  person;  often  it  is 
split  between  two.  The  Committee 
reserves  the  right  not  to  make  the 
award  at  all  if  it  feels  it  hasn't  re- 
ceived a  worthy  manuscript. 

This  year  the  award  was  split  bet- 
ween Roger  Greenwald  (for  a  collec- 
tion of  poems,  entitled  What  You 
Asked  For)  and  Michael  J,  Cullen 
of  the  University  of  Lethbridge  {for 
a  novel  called  Good  Night,  Sammy 
Wong).  Roger  was  eligible  because 
he  is  enrolled  as  a  graduate  student 
here  (as  a  candidate  for  Ihe  Ph.D.  in 
English). 

The  Epstein  Competition  is  well 
known  because  it  has  been  going 
steadily  for  something  like  30  years 
and  is  one  of  the  few  national  awards 
of  any  kind,  perhaps  the  only  one 
independent  of  government  and  pub- 
lishers. 


PRESENTING 
THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  INNIS 
COLLEGE  CONCERT  SERIES 
FEATURING  STUDENTS  FROM 
THE  INNIS  COLLEGE 
COMMUNITY 

Place:  Innis  Town  Hall 
Time:  12:15  p.m.  —  every  second 
Wednesday 


CONCERT  PROGRAM 

MARCH  1st  1978 

(3)  Sten  Ardal  -  Guitar  and  Vocals. 
Sien's  been  playing  guitar,  singing 
and  writing  tunes  for  as  long  as  he 
can  remember.  This  unique  musi- 
cian displays  creativity  at  his  best. 

MARCH  I5th  1978 

(4)  Tom  Dempsey  -  Flute  and  Guitar 
,  Joanne  Dorish  —  Piano,  Anita 
Bredovskis  —  Flute,  Suzzane  Hunt 

—  Clarinet,  Jeryl  McGuire  —  Sax- 
ophone. A  variety  of  tunes  from 
BEETHOVEN  to  HAGOOD 
HARDY. 

MARCH  29  1978 

(5)  Eli  Marcus  —  Guitar  and  Vocal 
.  .  .  With  backup  by  Mike  Malletl 

—  Guitar.  EM  is  a  traditional  Rag- 
time and  Blues  musician  (a  la  Gary 
Davis,  Robert  Johnson,  Blind 
Blake)  and  he  blends  in  some  con- 
temporary folk  as  well  as  playing  a 
mean  finger  picking  style. 

APRIL  5th  to  be  announced 


HOLLIDAY  RUSH 

by  Lucy  Slmcoe 

In  the  sixties,  the  only  respectable  place  to  hold  a 
businessman's  luch  was  at  a  hotel,  preferable  the 
Royal  York,  or  in  the  Prince  Arthur  Room  at  the  Park 
Plaza.  The  latter,  with  its  damask  cloths  and  silver 
flatware  was  a  favourite  in  the  Bloor  Street  area.  The 
entrance  to  the  dining  room  sported  a  table  laden  with 
fruit,  mints  and  menus,  with  the  wall  opposite  hiding 
the  entrance  to  the  restrooms  with  a  hand  painted 
trompe  Toueil.  The  PA  Room's  specialty  was  and  still 
is  fruit  cocktail  and  chicken  a  la  king  served  in  a  pastry 
shell.  Martini  and  scotch  imbibers  were  saved  from 
the  streets  by  heavily  draped  windows.  At  noon,  re- 
servations were  necessary,  and  tie  and  jacket,  de 
rigeur. 


Today,  one's  choice  of  eatery  in  the  downtowi\  area 
is  endless.  As  tKe  dress  code  in.  live  executive  v4oi\d, 
has  laxed,  so  has  the  formalness  of  luncheonettes. 
Toronto  boasfs  a  wide  variety  o/ restaurants  with  the 
fare  ranging  from  salad  and  mint  tea  to  jumbo  shrimp 
and  finger  foods.  For  example,  there  is  Mr.  Green- 
jeans  on  Adelaide  across  from  the  St.  James  Cathedral. 
Actually,  it  is  an  emporium,  selling  everything  from 
lunch  to  wicker  baskets,  soap  to  plants.  Always 
crowded,  even  with  a  reservation  one  has  time  to 
carouse  every  comer  of  the  bricked  floored  establish- 
ment. Today  the  business  man's  costume  is  more 
likely  to  consist  of  a  tweed  jacket  and  jeans,  than  a 
three  piece  suit  (although  they  still  appear  popular 
among  CA's,  collectors,  and  lawyers).  The  fare  at  this 
restaurant  is  simple,  convenient  and  catchy,  fresh 
salad  with  tuna  dip  to  calorie  counters  burgers  de- 
light. AH  food  is  served  in  clear  lucite  or  glass  contain- 
ers, with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  spinach  or  lettuce  bed. 
No  cloths  adorn  the  table,  instead  is  found  paper 
placemats  and  napkins,  and  one  must  ask  for  water. 
The  turnover  here  is  fast,  so  conference  meals  must  be 
to  the  point. 

Another  popular  area  to  dine  is  on  Queen  Street 
from  John  Street  to  Spadina  Avenue.  For  a  long  time 
Barney's,  at  Peter  Street,  was  the  only  wateringhoie 
offering  homemade  coleslaw  and  ricepudding  to 
handsliced  rye  sandwiches.  Prices  here  were  never 
listed  —  Barney's  attitude  was  if  you  have  to  ask  the 
price,  you  couldn't  afford  the  food!  He's  still  a  favour- 
ite with  the  breakfast  crowd,  and  I'm  sure  many  a 
dress  deal  was  made  over  hashbrowns  and  two  sunny 
'side  ups. 

Michis,  a  Japanese  hole  in  the  wall  was  also  well 
visited,  but  moved  out  of  the  area  last  year.  Now,  the 
premises  are  occupied  by  Le  Select,  a  french  style 
bistro  started  by  two  ex  -  CBCers.  Frederique  and 
Monique,  with  the  help  of  two  renovators  (who 
seemed  to  have  had  their  hand  in  more  than  one 
downtown  restaurant,  Pj  and  Paul)  turned  the  narrow 
building  into  an  attr4ctive  and  comfortable  place.  One 
can  sit  either  at  small  tables  or  corduroy  covered  ban- 
quets. The  walls  are  lined  with  french  art  posters  and 
mirrors,  and  the  tables  are  clothed  in  squares  of  calico.  - 
Reasonable  prices  and  a  wine  and  beer  licence  have 
made  this  oasis  quite  popular.  Their  salades  mixte 
and  verte  are  quite  tastey  and  the  daily  specials  more 
than  edible.  Dress  is  relaxed,  Just  as  an  example, 
yesterday,  there  were  three  men  in  suits,  a  few  cou- 
ples who  refused  to  remove  their  overcoats,  and  a 
young  man,  who  wore  a  bomber  jacket  on  his  back, 
and  a  long,  black  scarf  on  his  head. 

The  two  other  restaurants  on  the  street  are  Beggars 
Banquet  (slow  service,  limited  smoking  area  but  ex- 
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cellent  gourmet  vegetarian  food)  and  Peter  Pan. 
Sandy  Stagg  turned  this  ailing  greasy  spoon  into  an 
instant  success  by  retaining  all  the  old  fixtures  in  the 
room  and  offering  a  limited  but  tastey  menu.  Popular 
among  the  young  up  and  coming  capitalists  of  To- 
ronto, average  service  and  the  cute  waiters  make  this 
licensed  spot  jive  from  noon  til  closing. 

Moving  up  town  a  bit,  is  Le  Petit  Gourmet,  another 
french  cafe  and  take  -  out  place  populaire.  Located  on 
Yonge  Street  at  the  Rosedale  subway  station,  the  qual- 
ity of  food  to  be  found  here  is  suberb.  It's  very  relaxed 
atmosphere,  the  french  patter,  and  close  proximity  of 
the  tables  add  to  its  charm.  A  long  refrigerated 
counter  displays  the  daily  fare  —  from  croissants  to 
salade  de  tomate,  tarle cerise  to  bouef  bourginon.  One 
points,  hopes  to  be  understood,  and  then  the  serveuse 
sets  up  a  cafeteria  style  tray  which  one  carries  oneself 
to  an  empty  table.  In  the  summer,  a  tree  sheltered 
patio  offers  additional  seating.  The  clientele  is  varied, 
from  Heather  Cooper  and  Michael  Snow  to  trans- 
planted Parisiennes  and  local  Torontonians  like  me. 
The  dress  is  either  casual  housewife  or  mid  -  town 
chic.  Every  other  mangeur  has  on  a  pair  of  roots  from 
the  next  door  bootery. 

The  list,  as  one  can  see  by  this  brief  sampling,  is 
limitless,  and  although  the  Park  Plaza  and  the  Royal 
York  are  still  used,  it  seems  the  trend  away  from 
formalitis  is  here  to  stay.  One  wonders  if  the  place  and 
style  of  the  business  lunch  has  relaxed,  has  business 
as  well? 


TOSSING  IT  AROUND 


Hay  do  you  ihink  he  can  catch? 
Catch  what? 
The  football! 
What  number  is  he? 
Thirteen 

Whats  he  done  lately? 
Cutbacks. 


otherwise  il  gets  real  mes.sy. 
Arg! 

Whose  12? 
He  is 
Ed? 
Who? 
Ed! 


OK  uhh  13  go  to  the  left  and  cutback  Oh.  Arg. 
out.  .  Who  did? 

OK  now  go  to  the  right  and  cutback  Mary 
in  Oh. 
No!  No!  No!  Cutback  out  cutback 
out! 

Dosy-do  is  a  cutback?  Out! 

play  left  out! 
How  come? 

Cause  you  left  the  door  open. 

I  did  not. 

Did  so 

Did  not 

Did  so 

Did  not 

Then  whats  that  big  fat  crack? 

Whalchaseeiswhaichaget. 

Yes  but  catch  it  before  the  first 

bounce 
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by  Mike  Edwards 


ANTI-ENVIRONMENT 

I  got  ten  bucks  from  the  welfare  offices.  1  was  no  longer  an  employ- 
office  on  Thursday,  but  it  was  too  able  single  male,  condamned  to  get 
late  to  cash  it.  I  was  feeling  a  little  welfare  from  one  of  the  grubbiest 
down.  The  last  two  trips  had  been  eyesores  that  this  city  suppoits  with 
fun  for  the  guy  there.  Paul.  Paul  was  the  taxpayers  money, 
pleased  to  see  me  but  I  had  nothing  When  Burt  got  out  of  the  water  he 
(osay.  Hehadrunouliifquestionslo  jumped  into  the  hedge  and  rolled 
ask  and  I  had  finally  gol  the  yellow  around  to  dry  off.  He  didn't  say 
slip  from  the  Clarke.  wether  or  not  he  was  enjoying  him- 

_  I  said  that  I  was  unable  lo  work  for  self  neck  deep  in  the  water  but  who 
six  months  due  to  illness,  l^nown  as  cares  anyway, 
personality  disorder,  prognosis  I  wish  I  hadn't  been  ripped  off  for 
guarded.  Jaime  in  the  neel  suits  read  m\  hike  h  was  a  three  speed  with 
the  yellow  slip  and  called  men  cer-  evcrv  lhinj:  stripped  iitT.  nuklyuards, 
lified  mental  idiol  1  guess  1  wiis  L'c.irLli.nieer  :iiij  [he  hr:ikcs.  Ihey 
feeling  like  a  ccrlifieil  iiicnLil  idiul  ,'il«  ;i\Mised  uuiillle  ,hkI  I  Ih.  .ii!.'hl  of 
whcillwenlinUillicwelLueolTiee,!  imseh  .i-,  elidine  Mlenliv  Mirough 
h,ld  jllsl  ■hoiruwcd'  ,i  Innk  lr..in  llie  .I.hmiU.v.ii  sneels,  but  some 
BillGleimandl  lell.ll>)!  Ill  L  iiK.sii.l  ,,,iuie  pun!..  in,.k  ii  in  broad  day- 

thc  folks  down  at  the  uelhiiv  ulliee  lielii  .iiid  1        1  had  ihc  spare  bucks 

They  call  it  "upslairs  '  in  the  park,  smee  In  hu>  anolher  and  fix  it  up, 

I  had  Burton,  the  wander  dog  with  banana  seal  and  big  handlebars, 
me.  Bun  is  my  only  friend,  too  bad  I  It  I  had  the  bike  I  wouldn't  be 
can't  do  anything  about  his  eonslani  wrecking  my  feet  to  shit.  The  hiah 
horniness.  But  we  had  a  good  day  heel  sneaker's  that  1  pot  with  ihe  firsl 
anyway.  After  getting  the  buck  from  welfare  cheque  aren't  too  comforta- 
Bill  at  Ihe  SAC  office  I  look  Burl  ble  and  they  don't  go  well  wilh 
oyer  lo  Queen's  park  and  pushed' shorts  anyway.  My  sandals  were 
him  in  Ihe  fountain,  which  isn't  giving  me  a  big  blister.  If  1  win 
working  loo  well  these  days.  Some  5100,000  I'm  going  to  by  a  bike  for 
guy  came  along  and  wanted  to  take  a  sure.  But  1  keep  giving  away  my 

pictui^e  "Can  you  get  him  to  do  that  wintario  tickets,  I  mean  whose  '  get  to  go  to  another  welfare  office 
again"  he  said.  He  had  one  of  those  going  to  pic  88444?  and  the  cheques  come  in  the  mail 

stupid  instamalic  jobs  but  I  tried  to  That's  the  number  of  the  ticket  I  anyway  but  for  thursday  I  still  didn't 
pose  Ihe  dog  as  best  I  could.  I  was  had  in  my  wallet,  but  I  lost  my  wallet  have  any  money.  Paul  was  very  nice 
standing  in  the  fountain  at  the  time  at  the  Clarke  Ihe  day  before'?  That's  but  since  I  was  feeling  low  he  didn't 
and  il  was  siple  enough.  I  called  the  why  1  get  such  fucked  up  numbers,  get  as  much  chuckles  as  before.  I 
dog  and  he  jumped  in.  1  pushed  his  The  drawing  was  that  night  but  I  showed  him  my  passport,  that  being 
nose  under  and  he  was  a  bit  worried  didn't  win  anyway.  The  next  tny  only  ID.  and  he  got  a  smile  from 
about  that.  number  I  got  was  85999  in  series  69.  '^la'-  The  Canadian  government  re- 

The  fountain  on  the  other  side  of  If  that  wins  I'll  eat  my  hat.  if  I  can  fused  tny  citizenship  in  1972,  and 
Ihe  parliament  buildings  was  a  bit  find  it.  I  gave  it  to  Sly  vie  downstairs  since  that's  proof  that  I'm  a  legili- 
better  anyway.  1  took  Burl  there  and  but  she  won't  cash  it  if  il  wins  so  it  ""ate  immigrant  (they  call  them 
told  him  to  get  in  the  water  and  then  won't  win  either.  landed)  I  stapled  a  xerox  of  the  car- 

told  him  lo  lie  down.  Everyone  sil-  I  had  this  scheme  to  think  up  crazy  bon  copy  of  the  letter  to  my  pass- 
ting  by  the  tall  office  buildings,  and  stories  of  what  lo  do  if  1  won.  but  Ihe  Port.  I  never  got  the  original  because 
there  weren't  Kx)  many  considering  guy  down  Ihe  hall  lopped  me.  I  can  Wok  6  monlhs  for  them  to  decide 
'pat  II  was  a  fucking  hot  day.  though  spend  il  faster  than  I  can  say  il.  'hat  1  wasn't  a  citizen  and  by  that 
that  the  whole  thing  was  cute.  Burt  Anyway  1  wasn't  going  to  buy  a  'itne  1  had  moved  anyway.  1  went  by 
sitting  there  and  me  silling  on  the  winlario  ticket  with  my  borrowed  Ottawa  last  year,  to  find  out  what 
edge  spaced  out  about  the  whole  buck  so  I  got  some  Harvey's  french  happened  and  that's  what  Ihey  gave 
deal  anyway.  fries  and  two  cups  of  coffee,  but  thai  me. 

it's  a  bummer  having  a  borrowed  was  afterl'd  been  "Upstairs".  I  had 
buck  and  not  quite  knowing  what  to  a  ten  dollar  cheque,  but  I  didn't     Dear  Mr.Edwards 
spend  It  on,  I  usually  keep  big  bills  know  I  couldn't  cash  it.  The  down-  November  17,  1972 

so  long  thai  I  lose  them.  But  what  town  banks  are  always  closing  early  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Minister 
■^aij  you  do  with  a  buck?  why  is  that?  responsible  forcitizenship  has  found 

1  had  been  to  the  welfare  office  I  used  lo  have  a  bank  account  in  a  f  necessary  lo  reject  your  applica- 
earher^(eleven)inlhedayjuslIoget  trust  company  but  Ihey  really  '"on  for  citizen  on  November  14 
iTly  number,  seventy  nine,  the  first  screwed  me  around  one  time,  well  ''''J. 

lime  It  wa.s  nincly  one.  and  1  went  in  actually  somebody  at  the  SAC  office  The  information  on  which  this  de- 
earher  in  the  day  too.  I  went  in  one  tried  to  screw  me  around  by  slopping  eision  was  based  is  confidential  and 
time  between  and  didn't  even  bother  payment  on  a  cheque.  The  bank  it  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest 
""h  I  number.  1  gave  the  guy  a  freaked  out  when  they  had  a  $200  'o  reveal  il. 

typed^heet  1  had  typed  on  a  couple  deficit  covered  by  a  $200  cheque  The  citizenship  act  provides  that 
of  blank  forms  that  Paul  Dowling  that  was  tainted  by  virtue  of  being  in  you  may  make  another  application 
had  given  me.  He  .said  that  he  didn't  my  pocket  so  long  that  il  was  getting  after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of 
have  lime  to  describe  what  had  gone  a  Mule  tally,  so  Ihey  went  back  three  '"o  years  from  Ihe  dale  of  this  appli- 
on  in  the  first  mierview  so  I  did  it  for  monlhs  and  cancelled  my  rent  chc-  "lion. 

him.  I  got  64  bucks  the  first  lime.  88  que.  When  I  realized  they  could  go  Typ  was  still  buzzing  in  my  head 
tne  second  and  ten  the  third.  Bui  i'  back  three  months  and  canccll  your  on  Thursday,  and  John  came  by  yes- 
was  the  last  lime  thai  I  had  lo  go  into  rem  cheque.  I  realized  il  was  lime  to  'erday  lo  buy  some  dope,  never  with 
the  Oeorge  street  office.  Since  1  was  slop  going  lo  banks  no  matter  how  cash  though.  He  wanted  me  lo  wrile 
now  a  certified  mental  idiot  I  could  late  they  close, 
go  10  one  of  the  less  grubby  welfare      "  ' 


a  story  for  his  newspaper.  I  hadn't  „ 
So  1  cashed  the  cheque  on  Friday  eompleted  piece  on  TYP  and  he 


didn't  like  my  rough  notes  so  1  might 
gel  around  to  writing  something. 

But  everytime  someone  comes  to 
see  me.  someone  else  comes  to  see 
me  and  they  end  up  talking  to  each 
other  instead  of  me.  Seven  people  in 
a  TARTU  cell  is  a  little  hard  lo  take 
so  I  wander  around  the  building 
making  lime  drinks,  buying  cigaret- 
tes, or  getting  Alan  to  buy  cigarettes 
or  something. 

I  remember  1  went  down  to  see 
Sylvie  but  she  was  sleeping,  passed 
oul  in  her  room  with  her  belly  but- 
tonexposed ,  the  radio  going  the  light 
on  and  the  door  open.  I  wrote  her  a 
note  and  left  it  on  her  belly  button, 
shut  off  Ihe  radio  and  closed  the 
door. 

1  wanted  to  talk  to  her  about  the 
movie  we  saw.-sunday,  but  she 
wasn't  gelling  enough  sleep,  since 
she  had  to  get  up  at  six  thirty  the  next 
morning  for  work  oul  in  Rexdale 
I'll  talk  to  her  later.  1  called  her  in- 
nocent but  1  think  I  am  more  so. 

I  came  straight  home  after  deliver- 
ing Burt.  I  sat  in  my  room  and  con- 
templated the  fact  that  1  was  now  a 
certified  menial  idiot.  I  was  retired 
at  the  age  of  3 1 .  I  was  being  paid  a 
retirement  pension  of  98.50  every 
two  weeks.  I  had  free  medical  care, 
free  dental  care  and  I  could  get  a  new 
pair  of  glasses  if  I  wanted. 

I've  gol  a  job.  For  six  months.  But 
what  do  I  do  with  my  Pogey  papers? 
The  arrived  on  Friday.  I  went  down 
to  UlC  on  Tuesday  and  they  showed 
me  a  slide  show.  You  are  working 
lor  the  UlC  they  said.  They  exp- 
lained Ihe  rules.  1  ihink  I'll  act  crazy 
and  pretend  to  look  for  jobs.  That's 
my  other  job.  I  have  two  jobs. 


Bui  they'll  come  after  me  later  to 
give  Ihe  money  back.  I'll  have  to 
keep  a  strict  accounting.  I  invested 
fifty  bucks  in  J    yesterday . 
Perhaps  she'll  turn  up  in  a  while. 

1  remember  Jay  very  well.  I  ihink 
she  drove  me  crazy.  I  wrote  il  all 
down  at  the  lime  and  now  Maty  is 
reading  il.  She  came  in  last  night 
(tuesday)  and  said  "I  don't  come 
down  10  -see  you,  I  came  to  see 
Alan"  except  both  Alan  and  1  had 
taken  her  sleeping  pills  and  were 
rapidly  passing  oul.  1  said  'bullshit' 
and  fell  asleep  think  about  Jaime  and 
George,  who  had  Just  busted  my 
door  during  a  fight. 

Thursday  was  the  night  lhat  I  went 
wilh  Sylvie  lo  Scientology.  Il  was 
her  last  lesson  for  a  course  she  had 
paid  $25  for.  I  have  always  been 
hesitant  about  those  guys.  I've  heard 
they  deal  with  their  enemies  In  a 
pretty  direct  fashion  and  1  know 
what  their  scam  is.  It's  based  on 
truth  which  is  a  hard  scam  to  break .  I 
told  Alan  lo  read  EST  he'll  tell  me  if 
there's  any  corelation.  The  .scien- 
tofogisl  told  me  there  is  a  danger  of 
self-auditing,  and  I  believe  him  but 
I'll  have  10  pay  $25  lo  find  oul  what 
non-self-auditing  is.  So  add  thai  to 
the  $100,000. 

They  grilled  Sylvie  afterwards. 
She  told  me  on  Sunday  before  we 
went  10  see  Clockwork  Orange.  She 
wanted  to  see  it  because  she  had 
already  seen  it  in  French  and  would 
be  able  to  follow  the  words  a  little 
easier  in  english.  But  alter  all  that 
she  said  she  didn't  like  the  film  any- 
way. Bui  she  was  tired.  I  haven't 
had  a  chance  to  talk  lo  her  about 
it  since. 
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around  clickacklacking 


MEDIA  MERANGUE 
Another  in  a  continuing  onslaught  of 
Restaurant  Critiques  in  which 
Three  Addled  Bills  Meet  Fate, 

Do  what  is  Done 
&  Escape  into  Rush  Hour. . 
by  Hilton  WMtaland 
I  remember  I  wanted  to  buy  cigarettes.  That 
what  I  was  doing  in  the  Madison  at      "i  „„i,   ti,  ,■•    ■  . 

5:00a.m.  approx.l  waswaitingtobuycigarettes.  My  clubr  ' 


"No".  "No".  "No". 
Fate  sighs,  wanders 
ashtrays. 

"This. place  is  old". 
"Fate  is  too". 

"Remembers  Pleistocene  Fauna  is  spare  time 
"Sshh.  She  can  hear  you", 
"What  about  the  vet?" 


confreres  meanwhile  melting  into  slashed  &  taped 
blood-red  benches ,  admiring  the  landscape  on  the  wall 
and  checking  out  a  Korean  War  vet  who  was  busy 
checking  up  on  them .  Very  cyclical  .this,  Ithought,  as  I 
tapped  toes,  rehearsed  lines: 

•-Large-Craven- A-Pleeeze".  Saw  myself  enunciating 
with  nonchalance  dripping  from  my  every  pore.  Fate 
stood  behind  the  counter,  counting  out  change.  'A 
change  of  money.  Paper  and  aluminum  cum  nickel 
cum  silver  rustle-clinking  into  a  heap.  1  knew  Fate  had 
a  limited  till.  A  few  acres  to  grow  a  crop  of  funny 
money  to  be  reaped  by  an  even  grimmer  daytime 
counterpart.  Fate  would  require  a  nickel.  A  dollar- 
five. 

And  suddenly  1  stood  face  to  naked  face  the  the 
Guardian  of  Death,  gripped  sweat-soaked  fin  with 
epileptic  force  and  said: 

"Un  Lg  Crvn  Ah  PIz". 

Fate  understood,  deposited  a  package,  glanced  irrit- 
ably into  my  soul  and  said: 
"Do  you  have  The  Nickel". 
"Yes". 

I  started  searching.  A  pocket  odyssey,  almost 
grailish  in  implication.  "The  Nickel".  Extracted  a 
haystack  of  metal  and  plastic  circles.  Picked  around. 
.Why  did  they  make  nickels  round?  They  used  to  be 
easier  to  distinguish.  Fate's  eyes  on  me.  Must  decide. 

"I  don't  think  I  do". 

"You  do". 

Holy  shit.  On  to  me.  Know  I  got  one.  Scrutinize 
hand  of  moving  money.  Ah. 

Transaction  accomplished,  I  headed  for  the  cubicle. 
Three  crazies  now  on  red  seats. 

"We  have  to  order  something". 

Oh  yeah.  Too  late.  Fate  passes  by. 

"Menus?" 

"Please". 

Deeper  and  deeper. 

"Can  you  handle  this?" 

"Yes.  I'm  having  a  toasted  daiiish  and  a  coffee". 

All  this  because  of  cigarettes.  Cigarettes  lead  to 
toasted  danishes  lead  to  heroin  leads  to  dinky  toys 
leads  to  lack  of  breast  feeding  to  need  for  replacement 
to  too  much  drugs  to  the  Madison  at  5:01  a.m.  approx. 
Arid...  "Are  you  ready?" 

Y.  JERRY      Holden  Caulfield:  Requiem 

It  hurts  me  to  say  it  —  /  hurt  —  but:  Holden  Caulfield  is  dead.  It 
was  a  few  years  ago,  I  can't  recall  now,  but  he's  been  dead  a  few 
years  now  anyway.  Who  noticed .  .  .  ?  That  is  what  hurts  so  bad, 
that  he  could  die,  jus  lii<e  that,  and  not  one  of  us  saw  it  happen, 
heard  it  happen,  or  maybe  some  one  of  you  did  and  didn't  tell  me, 
tell  everyone.  I'm  telling  you  now:  he's  gone.  While  we  were 
watching  Clutch  Cargo  and  his  dog  Skipper  and  the  Jetson  's,  or 
maybe  it  was  a  weekday,  when  me  or  you  had  pretended  to  be 
newsome  to  stay  home  with  a  f.l/.  Guide  and  all  the  food  in  the 
house,  and  there  was  Andy,  and  Opey,  and  Goober  reading 
D.C.'s  at  the  gas  station  and  nobody  home  but  the  phone:  the 
good  old  days.  I  didn't  hear  a  thing. 

I  saw  him  alot,  before.  We  walked,  laughed  at  all  of  it.  Even  the 
terrible  violence,  the  changing  aching  —  god  I  miss  you  Holden. 
Remember:  the  ex  was  so  gorgeous  and  raging  and  for  twenty 
five  bucks  you  could  buy  back  your  life,  for  a  night  —  down 
coaster,  up  pull  up  that  little  silver  fish,  before  it  was  all  fixed,  and 
dogs  and  monkies  sailed  across  that  counter  top.  such  pink 
dreams.  And  coming  back  on  the  streetcar,  wedged  and  sticky 
between  so  many  tired  pink  and  breathless  puppies,  babies,  we 
were  all  babies  then,  and  the  others,  we  didn 't  think  of  them.  What 
a  life  it  was,  just  you  and  me  Holden,  looking  in  the  mirror  and 
feeling  no  different,  no  difference. 

And  just  tonight.  I  could  feel  it,  you  were  dead,  and  it  was  years 
ago:  you  must  have  just  popped  off,  quick,  because  nobody's 
mentioned  it,  and  I  know  they'd  all  have  cried  if  only  they'd . 
realized.  I  suppose  most  were  busy,  building  Hazelton  Lanes,  i 
licking  drains  whiter  than  white,  it's  night  Holden,  night  —  lights 
out. 


'Only  delivered  two  pies  too' 
'Is  four". 
"Ones's  custard". 
"How  did  your  know?" 
"Gut  feeling". 
"1-". 

Fate  again.  This  is  it.  EnUff  uff  this. 
'  'Ready ,  boys?' '  This  on  a  fly-past  to  alpha  centauri 
and  rendezvous  with  carnage  'neath  jukebox. 
"Yes".  "Yes". 
Fate  vanishes.  Oh  well. 

"We  should  leave.  This  service  is  awful".  It  is  5:03 
a.m.  approx. 

"Great  songs  on  the  jukebox  here" 
"It's  a  Seeburg  Mini" . 
"Astute". 
"Love  My  Car". 

"Love  To  Love  My  Car".  "You  Don't  Love  My 
Car". 

"My  Car  Makes  It  Real". 
"Knock  Knock  Knockin  on  my  Car  Door". 
"Car  Chase". 

"Rock  Around  The  Car".  , 
"One  Car".  ' 
"THEME  FROM  the  Car".  '  C\ 

"You  boys  ready?"  Z 
Hunnh.  ^  ^ 

' '  YesF  Ilhaveatoasteddanishandacoffeepleezethands" .  \, 
"YesI'llhaveagrilledcheesesandwichandacoffeepleezethankyouwhew 
Pause.  Or  "Beat"  as  the  Video  Vamps  would  say 
"Are  you  ready?" 
"Uh...no". 

"And  I  waited  all  this  time...". 

"riI..uh...have.,.a...uh...a...toastedfriedeggsandwichandthatsit" 
"O.K.".  Walking  away. 

"Excuse  me".  Stops.   "Do  you  have  Brown 
Bread?" 
"Yes". 

Later  the  food  arrives.  We  must  stuff  it  down 
greasy,  un-willing  throats  under  the  auspices  of  Fate 
and  the  Jockey  Club.  Slurp.  Gzgzgz.  Crunch.  1  am 
quite  sure  it  was  my  Imagination  but  the  cups  smeiled 
of  White  Tornado.  Splosh-plashing  coffee  into  saucer 
into  face 


lit  .( f 
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Unemployment : 


INNIS  COLLEGE 

Unemployment  Conference 

by  John  Ota 


On  January  2Ist  an  ad  hoc  group  of  interested  stu- 
dents and  teachers  ai  Innis  College  held  a  conference 
dealing  with  unemployment.  Over  150  students,  trade 
unionist  and  Toronto  activists  turned  out  lo  discuss 
causes  and  solutions  to  the  employment  problem.  The 
day-long  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Innis  Col- 
lege Students'  Society  and  the  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council. 

"We  realized  that  the  trade  union  movemenl  had 
been  holding  similar  conferences  for  monlhs".  said 
Fiona  Connelly,  a  conference  organizer.  "However, 
people  outside  the  labour  movemenl  have  had  little 
chance  to  discuss  the  issue  in  such  forums.  The  Innis 
conference  gave  them  ihal  chance"  . 

Among  the  speakers  during  (he  day  were  Cliff  Pii- 
key  (President.  Ontario  Federadon  of  Labour.),  Dan 
Heap  (Toronto  Alderman),  Mel  Watkins  {political 
economist.  University  of  Toronto).  John  Doherty 
(SAC),  Rive  Frankell  (U .  of  T.  Placement  Office)  and 
Elert  Frerichs  (Innis  College). 

In  a  panel  discussion  Cliff  Pilky  (OFL)  said  that  a 
strategy  against  unemployment  must  provide  a  strong 
manufacturing  base  and  thus  provide  employment  for 
young  people. 

Pilky  emphasized  that  "Canada  has  relied  too  heav- 
ily on  a  branch  plant  economy  with  loo  many  important 
decisions  affecting  our  country  being  made  abroad". 
He  also  condemed  the  multinational  corporations  that 
reinvested  their  Canadian  profiLs  in  other  countries. 

One  prevalent  vein  throughout  the  conference 
was  the  nalionalization  of  efficient  industries  in 
Canada  would  be  a  major  step  towards  lessening  un- 
employment. It  was  emphasized  that  government 
should  not  be  buying  out  inefficient  industries  in 
Canada  by  taking  them  over  when  they  fail  as  has  been 
the  historical  Canadian  precedent  according  to  many 
speakers. 
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THE  OLD 


THE  NEW 


By  Ell  Marcus 

D.W.;  Bom  in  Montreal  and  raised  in  Toronto,  let's  see ... ! 

^started  playing  when  I  was  about  twelve  in  basement  Rock  & 
Roll  bands  &  what  not.  At  21 1  was  leaching  guitar  and  doing 
this  and  that  until  I  joined  Ian  &  Sylvia's  band  {1970)  and 
became  a  fuUtime  musician  and  really  played  the  electric 
guitar  seriously  for  the  first  time  -  or  rather  owned  one  for  the 
firsl  time.  I  travelled  all  over  with  Ian  &  Sylvia  and  gol  into  a 
lot  of  TV  and  back-up  work  through  them.  I  backed  up  a  lot 

-  of  people  like  Charlie  Rich ,  Anne  Murray ,  Jesse  Winchester. 
Bobby  Bare,  Ray  Price,  and  Jerry  Reed  -  a  lot  of  country 
stars.  I  did  some  sessions  with  Todd  Rundgren,  producing 
and  he  played  a  little  guitar  on  them.  Then  I  quit  Ian  &  Sylvia 
and  started  the  "Rhythm  Rockeis"  with  several  friends 
(1972).  Ihen  I  left  Toronto  for  a  while  for  Woodstock  N.Y. 
(1973-74)  and  joined  a  band  called  "jook"  - 1  slill  believe  in 
■•Jook"  hut  for  various  reasons  if  jusi  never  took  off. 
-  1  came  back  (lo  Toronio);  played  with  the  "Rhythm  Rock- 
els"  again  and  Ihen  I  joined  Maria  (Muldar)  ( 1975)  and  1 
played  with  her  for  the  better  part  ot  a  year, 
(Coming  b;ick  to  Toronto  sometime  in  1976)  1  started  the 
David  Wilcox  band  and  then  (it  hecamcl  '"David  Wilcox  & 
The  Tcdd\'  Bears"  (and  that  brings  us  up  to  now). 

D.  W,:  V\c  done  a  little  outside  scs!ii(Mi  work  for  Sylvia 
1  VMin  etc.  But  generally  1  don't  -  As  I  gel  more  &  more  into 
my  own  style  or  playing  (guitarl  I'm  not  a  particularly  great 
session  player  -  If  you  get  called  into  the  studio  you've  got  to 
be  able  to  sound  like  this  or  that  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  and  I 
sound  like  me  and  that's  all .  But  that's  what  I've  worked  on. 

I  took  a  lot  of  vacations  there  in  between  the  bands  -  you 
know  it's  a  real  trip  running  a  band  and  doing  what  1  do.  It 
took  me  awhile  to  get  into  the  groove  of  doing  it  so  that  it  felt 
comlortable.  You  know,  at  first  there  were  a  lot  of  difficul- 
ties and  I've  since  learned  how  to  happily  cope  with  most  of 
them. 

But  at  the  time,  I  never  took  vacations  during  the  work 
periods,  now  every  6  or  8  weeks  I  take  a  week  off  to  make 
sure  1  stay  insane.  Otherwise.  I'd  become  sane  if  I  worked 
too  hard. 

E.  M.:  Last  year  was  pretty  rough  on  you  was  it  not? 

D.  W.:  'Yeah,  well  I  overdid  it  last  year  - 1  broke  a  ligament  in 
my  foot  for  example,  and  I  was  in  a  bad  head  space  at  the  end 
of  it  all.  Now,  since  I  started  this  hiuid  (Oct.  '77)  I've  been  in 
a  great  head  space  and  that  h.isn'i  changed  because  I  take  a 
week  off  ever)'  once  in  a  while  -  and  I  just  goof  around  or 
boogie  a  little  in  my  own  way;  tune  a  few  parakeets;  fly  some 
baloons  and  generally,  refresh  myself. 

E.  M.:  Back  in  the  60's,  were  you  into  the  folk  scene? 

D.  W.;  Yes.  very  much  so,  my  idols  then  were  Doc  Watson  (a 
great  mountain  folk  player)  and  Robert  Johnson  (one  of  the 
all  lime  lireals  of  traditional  BliieM  and  I  tould  plav  both  of 
their  first  ulbimisjusi  about  note  lor  note  and  cut  by  cut.  As 
lar  as  guitar  goes  -  I  learned  directly  from  those  records.  1 
learned  from  John  Herald  who  played  with  Ian  &  Sylvia  at 
first  -  those  were  my  big  idols  on  acoustic  fiuitar. 

On  electric  guitar  I  guess  I  was  mto  Fieddv  Ronlciic  and  B  .B . 
King,  you  know,  the  (modern)  Blues  [i|,i\i_rs 

E.  M.;  How  about  Jimmie  Roi]crs'  (  1  Ik-  ("hku.'o  Blues 
Fiayerof  the  50\:  nol  the  *  Yodeliim;  BrakeiiKur  nl  ihe  s 
tfc30\wlu)  \\astheJinuiiic  Koi^erM^Vcll.  i  was  nilo  Mjddv 
(Waters)  in  the  (ill  s  -  jusl  listening.  Jininnc  Kueers  uas  a 
good  gLiilar  pla\et  but  I  nevei  Inllowed  \^liai  he  did  Tli.>se 
records  -  H.irl  Hooker  A;  i  redd\  Rouleile  were  the  guys  I 
lolloweJ  in  Chicago  Blues  and  Muddy  Waters  ot  course -one 
nl  the  giants-  There  are  a  lew  tales  about  you  and  Leon 
Redbone  around  Toronio.  could  you  tell  me  about  him  and 
about  the  song  -Walking  Slick"  (by  Iriving  Berlin?)  ' 
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in  terview 

D.  W.:  I  met  Leon  around  1967  and  "Walking  Stick"  was 
later  -  about  1 969  - 1  used  to  go  to  the  Salvation  Army  Store  at 
Jarvis  &  Richmond  and  they  had  78  rpm  records  for  2  cents 
each,  and  1  used  to  buy  a  whole  pile  of  'em  and  I  bough 
"Walking  Stick"  'cause  it  had  Louis  Armstrong  on  it.  And 
when  I  played  it  -  Holy  Cow!  It  is  a  great  record!  All  it  has  is 
Louis'  trumpet  and  one  of  the  Mills  Brothers  plays  guitar  and 
they  imitate  an  orchestra,  oh  it's  fantastic!  And  when  I  heard 
it  I  learned  it.  Then  it  struck  me  that  Leon  would  sound  great 
singing  it;  so  I  sat  him  down  one  day  and  said  "look  -  learn 
this!"  And  I  showed  him  the  chords. 

E.  M.:  Was  Leon  a  guitarist  yet  then,  or  did  he  stick  to  his 
harmonica? 

D.  W.:  Well,  he  played  the  harp  better  than  he  played  the 
guitar  but  he  was  really  getting  into  the  guitar,  fey  himself,  he 
didn't  play  harp  loo  much  -  he  and  I  were  a  duo  for  a  little 
while  -  and  he'd  play  the  harmonica  almost  all  the  time. 
Every  set  near  the  end  he'd  do  a  couple  of  songs  and  I'd  just 
sit  back  or  play  along  a  bit,  but  h'e  played  the  harmonica. 

E.  M.:  Anything  like  Mose  Scarlett  and  Jim  McClean  today? 

D,  W.:  Perhaps  1  have  not  heard  them  together  lately  -  It  was 
sort  of  a  toned  down  version  of  what  each  of  us  does  now  I 
guess.  We  were  both  just  learning  our  styles.  Oh  Leon  was 
always  a  nice  man  to  work  with.  I  don't  really  have  anything 
unusual  to  reveal  about  Leon  -  I  never  asked  him  where  he 
was  from  or  anything,  I  don't  know  the  answers  to  those 
questions.  He  did  get  an  aw  full  lot  better  at  playing  the  guitar 
as  I  knew  him.  When  1  first  met  him  he  didn't  play  much 
guitar  and  I  showed  him  some,  and  we'd  sit  down  with  a 
Blind  Blake  Record  and  figure  stuff  out  -  I  remember  him 
singing  a  Bob  Dylan  song  and  then  sort  of  finding  his  style. 

E.  M.:  Is  that  when  he  started  his  image  of  being  aloof  & 
mysterious? 

D.  W.:  No,  he  started  that  from  the  firsl  -  when  I  first  met 
him.  Sure.  I  don't  think  he's  from  Toronto  1  think  he  sort  of 
came  to  Toronio  with  the  idea  of  doing  thai  (creating  the 
Leon  Redbone  character).  Yeah.  I  think  he  came  from 
somewhere  else. 

E.  M.;  What  kinds  of  Folk  Clubs  were  in  Toronto  then? 

D.  W.:  Grumbles,  very  few  Coffee-Houses  -  we  did  not  make 
a  living  at  it  -  we  played  whenever  we  could.  We  played 
Fiddler's  Green  and  Grumbles  -  jusl  those  places. 

E.  M.:  Where  was  the  Yorkville  Folk-Scene  1  heard  about? 

D.  W.:  Well,  you  see  ihe  Folk  Music  went  out  of  Yorkville 
quite  early  -  there  was  the  Riverboal  and  the  Mousehole.  as  I 
recall ,  and  they  were  ihe  only  ones  who  had  it  -  but  after  '66 
or  so  discotheques  with  Rock  &  Roll  jusl  took  over  -  just 
Bang!  -  "Luke  &  The  Apostles'"  (Luke  Gibson,  who  with 
Keith  McKie  weni  on  to  form  "Kensington  Market"). 

E.  M.:  You  mentioned  the  "Sex  Pisiols"  on  stage,  what  do 
you  make  of  them? 

D.  W.:  I  think  that  they're  great  -  ihey  have  sincerity,  and 
they're  fresh. 

E.  M.:  I'll  say  they're  fresh  -  but  doesn't  punk-rock  disturb 
you  at  all? 

D.W.:  Well.  I'll  admit  some  o!"  their  anlics  are  a  bit  much  - 
but  that's  standard  -  it's  publicilv.  it's  sensiilional  hiii  ihcse 
lolks  are  bringing  back  Ri>ck  with  Pimples  don  i  ym  see? 
Roek  has  beunne  too  smooth  and  clean,  slinuy  and  ihcy  re 
getting  back  to  basics  -  yeah  -  ifs  like  Rock  with  Pimples' 
ooo  Idon't  watch  1  V  much.  I  dun'l  even  own  a  TV  and  it's 
great  -  it  makes  you  do  things  -  you  know.  \(m  don  i  jnsi  sit 
down  and  fiip  on  the  box  -  when  you  get  h.mie  it  niakes  you 
play  an  instrument  or  read  or  think.  I  like  it  a  lot  better,  I  ve 
been  on  the  road  with  musicians  who  just  watch  wall  lo  wall 
TV  -  who  left  it  on  -  they  got  into  the  hoiel  room  and  turned  it 


Ihey  got  into  the  hotel  room  and  turned  it  on  for  a  week 
-  even  when  they  go  out  they  leave  it  on . . . 
E.M.:  What  kind  of  moustache  wax  do  you  use? 

D.  W.:  Pinaud  -  It's  made  by  French  cosmetician  Gil- 
bert Pinaud.  Actually  - 1  use  grease  from  Bear's  Arm- 
pits -  It's  very  hard  to  get  -  bears  have  ticklish  armpits 
and  they  don't  like  having  grease  removed. 

E.  M.:  A  lot  of  your  Rock  Act  reminds  me  of  Spike 
Jones  -  Do  you  listen  to  "Spike  &  his  City  Slickers?" 

D.  W.:  Well,  1  have  -  It's  possible  I've  never  though 
about  him  as  an  influence  -  Generally  Lawrence  Welk 
is  the  largest  influence  on  that  - 1  used  to  memorize  his 
raps.  Yeah,  I  love  Lawrence.  I  used  to  watch  him  on 
TV  -  He's  great,  got  a  great  groove  -  and  he  never 
blows  the  groove  -  there's  never  anything  funky  -  never 
any  pimple.  I  saw  somebody's  ass  once  on  his  show 
but  it  was  very  unplanned  -  fdid,  I  did! . . .  But  Lawr- 
ence; he' got  his  groove  like  Robert  Johnson  -  He 
doesn't  blow  it.  So  things  like  -  "It's  no  fun  being  a 
sourpuss  with  ihe  ones  you  love"  -  Lawrence  actually 
said  that.  And  as  you  know.  I  have  my  band  say  it  when 
I  sell  "Teddy  Bear"  tablets  - 1  say  they're  a  laxative  - 
but  Lawrence  actually  said  that. 

And  he  reads  cue  cards  -  He  once  called  World  War 
One  "World  War  Eye"  -  "Here's  a  song  from  World 
War  Eye:  (David  does  his  Lawrence  Welk  impersona- 
tion). And  I  read  his  books  - 1  read  his  autobiography. 
Lawrence  Welk  is  like  a  Blues  singer  -  seriously  - 
because  Lawrence  grew  up  on  a  farm,  very  poor.  And 
he  played  the  accordion  by  ear  -  somebody  once  said  to 
him  "Lawrence,  you're  pretty  good  on  the  accordion, 
but  you're  nol  as  good  as  your  father  -  you  don't  have 
his  beat".  His  dad  played  dances  too. 

E.M.:  being  a  Blues  player  myself  I  always  wished  ! 
could  meet  some  of  the  old  greats  but  most  of  them  are 
dead  now  -  Did  you  ever  get  to  know  any  of  the  Blues 
men? 

D.W.:  i  didn't  meet  that  many  bul  the  main  one  I 
knew  and  hung  around  with  was  Bukka  White  (who 
died  last  year)  and  I  bumped  into  or  shook  hands  with 
obvious  survivors  like  Son  House.  Howlin'  Wolf  (died 
last  year).  Muddy  Waters,  but  no  long  or  deep  friend- 
ships though . . . 

E.  M.:  Lonnie  Johnson  -  one  of  the  more  famous  Blues 
guitarists  and  Jazz  singers  lived  in  Toronto  for  awhile. 

D.  W.:  Yes,  and  I  always  wanted  to  know  him  but 
never  gol  around  to  it  - 1  knew  he  was  Lonnie  jnhnson. 
but  I  didn't  know  he  was  fiom  Nev\  (Orleans;  that  he 
was  one  m  ihe  k-adniL'  ijuilars  pkners  ul  e.irly  New 
Orleans  n.  ihe  r'2i)  s  ek  I  d  h.i^e  l..ved  In  know  him 
"cause  I'm  laeinalcd- with  that  style  and  cr;t. 

E.  M.:  A  few  years  ago  1  fell  in  love  with  Blues  music 
very  suddenly  -  How  did  you  come  about  it? 

D  W,:  Yean.  I  borniwcd  a  Robert  JohnscMi  album  and  1 
hked  Bines  a  liuleilhis  was  when  I  uas  Ih  \rs  nUI).  | 
was  ho[To^Mng  it  -cause  I  had  heard  he  was  a  really 
good  guitar  player  and  the  gu>  whn  u.is  Iciiding  it  to 
me  dropped  the  needle  in  ihc  middle  nl  ^iit""and  I 
heard  ^  notes  and  that  was  it,  hkiii,  U>i  xe.irs  I  Rinh/ed 
the  man  iRobert  Johnson)  lut.dlv  and  tried  m  .nps  him 
101)';;  .  1  iriedu.  ieanieverylhrnghedid,  II  lusi  lnuiied  a 
hole  in  me,  and  I  wore  out  copies  of  his  le^.tids 
E.M.:  How  many  records  exist  ol  Roheit  Johnson' 
(Robert  Johnson  was  murdered  in  19V)  .md  lelt  very 
few  records  of  aii\  kind  hdimd) 
D.W.:  Only  29  snnes.  .md  a  lew  outtakes.  I  idolized 
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lhai  guy,  used  lo  copy  him.  And  now  there's  a  photo- 
graph of  him  -  I've  never  seen  ii  -  but  the  guy  who  has  it 
wants  five  thousand  bucks  for  it!  But  there's  supposed 
to  be  a  photograph  of  him.  So  anyway,  when  I  was  a 
teenager,  flunking  royally  in  school,  I  used  to  copy 
Robert;  get  into  Blues  heavilly. 
E.M.:  I've  also  heard  you  play  Django  Reinhart  on 
stage  -  (Django  Reinhart  was  one  of  the  greatest  swing 
and  jazz  guitarists  ever) 

D.  W.:  Yup.  I've  listened  to  a  very  large  amount  of 
music  -  and  I  don't  say  that  lightly  -  I've  listened  to  an 
awful  lot. 

E.  M .:  1'  ve  heard  of  your  legendary  record  collection  - 
Do  you  still  keep  it? 

D.  W.:  Nope,  gave  it  all  away.  Heh,  Heh. 

E.  M.:  Even  the  78's? 

D.  W.:  No.  I  still  have  some  78's  in  my  mom's  base- 
ment, but  I  got  so  many  records  that  1  couldn't  do 
anything  with  them  - 1  mean  what  you  gonna  do  for  the 
rest  of  your  life  -  travel  around  with  a  wall  full  of 
records?  Now  l^fecl  freer.  I  Just  listen  to  what  1  really 
like,  and  1  don  i'keep  as  many  records. 

E.  M.:  Tell  me  about  the  night  you  met  some  kid  in  a 
freight  car  in  the  Rail  Road  Yard  and  taught  him  the 
guitar. 

D.  W.:  (Laughs)...  Um,  Oh  well.  Oh  Colin  (Linden)  -  A 
very,  very  talented  person,  I  think  he's  got  the  raw  talent  to 
do  anything  he  wants  -  anything.  As  for  that  night.  I  don't 
remember  much  of  it  -  but  I  won't  deny  it. 

E.  M.;  Does  the  name  "Golden  Hamsters"  mean  anything  to 

D.  W.:  Oh,  the  Hamsters  concert  (St.  Lawrence  Hall,  March. 
1977)  -  we  were  going  to  get  a  giant  wheel  and  feed  sacks  - 
Colin  Linden  and  Joe  Mendelson  and  myself  and  we  called 
ourselves  the  Hamsters  -  you  know  -  get  hamster  costumes 
and  play  and  sing  together. 

E.  M.:  Did  you  conciously  work  at  building  up  an  image  for 
yourself? 

D.  W.:  Sure,  slightly .  not  to  the  point  of  tailoring  everything  I 
do  or  say  though.  Like  any  kind  of  entertainer,  you  find 
things  that  work  and  stick  with  them,  from  Charlie  Chaplin  or 
Down.  But  my  style  of  entertaining  is  a  "jammed  '  style,  its 
not  as  if  1  read  books  and  practiced  at  home  -  it's  just  grabbing 
audiences  in  bars  night  after  night.  Thai's  how  1  developed  it 
'  -  which  is  the  best  way  (here  is  1  think, 

E.M.i  Do  you  feel  Schizoid  ai  all,  playing  Rock  on  one  stage 
and  Folk  Blues  on  another  -  running  two  lives  -  or  does  it 
blend? 

D.  W.:  Sometimes  I  do,  no,  they  could  blend  but  not  the  way 
things  are  (now).  I  mean  I  wouldn't  want  to  play  Rock  and 
Roll  here  at  the  Groaning  Board;  and  at  the  Knob  Hill  - 
well . . .  Some  people  came  down  from  the  Knob  Hill  (Bar)  to 
the  El  Mocambo  to  see  me  and  it's  a  kind  of  younger  male 
crowd  (The  Knob  Hill  crowd)  and  all  the  other  folks  at  the  El 
Mocambo  were  sitting  there  rather  sedately  "cause  the  El 
Mocambocrowd  is  very  polite  (and  1  like  it,  1  like  them  both  - 
1  like  the  boogieing  crowd  and  the  polite  one)  -  anyway  these 
guys  came  down  and  they  were  sitting  near  the  front  and  1 
took  out  my  acoustic  guitar  and  they  said  "Hey  Dave!  Dave, 
you  brought  the  wrong  guitar! ' '  And  they  stole  my  strap  later 
on  when  1  was  off  stage . .  .Just  incredible  stuff!  And  it 
wouldn't  blend  loo  well  in  the  type  of  work  I'm  doing  now, 
but  ultimately  I  want  to  play  like  that  and  do  concerts  that 
combine  both.  That's  my  aim  as  far  as  style  of  entertaining. 

E.  M.:  How  about  recording? 

D.  W.:  Well,  I'm  working  on  it,  but  it's  slow  going  I  know 
some  amazing  people,  I  mean  these  two-bit  managers  come 
up  to  me  and  say:  "Hey,  I've  got  these  contracts,  kik";  and  1 
tan  phone  several  A  &  R  (Artist  &  Repetoire)  Directors 
(Who  are  the  people  who  decide  whether  you  get  hired  or  not) 
or  North  American  Record  Companies  in  L.A.  and  New 
York  and  they'll  say  "Hi  David,  How  you  doin'?"  But  I 
don't  get  a  record  deal  from  them.  I've  been  offered  a  couple 
of  really  crummy  deals  -  not  by  major  companies.  But  I 
believe  enough  in  it  so  1 '  m  gonna  keep  working  the  way  I  am 
at  it  and  I  believe  1  will  get  a  fairly  good  record. 

-  They  talk  to  me  and  they  listen  to  what  I  do,  but  they  just 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

E.  M.:  Do  you  feel  any  loyalty  to  the  Canadian  Music  scene? 

D.  W.:  Not  to  the  music  scene,  to  the  people  in  the  country  I 
feel  a  tremendous  Ipyalty.  I've  lived  in  the  U.S.;  I  don't  want 
to  - 1  like  living  in  Canada  and  I'm  going  to  continue  living  in 
Canada  no  matter  what. 

E.  M.:  Well,  I  was  referring  to  folks  like  Bruce  Cockburn 
who  definely  want  to  stay  here  and  play  to  the  Canadian 
audiences. 

D,  W.;  No,  people  are  people;  niy  first  loyalty  is  lo  the  human 
race.  People  arc  people  everywhere  and  there's  ten  times  as 
many  in  ihe  U  ,S.  llial  I  really  want  lo  down  there  and  play 
to.  Bui  I  love  Canada  and  I  love  being  .f  Canadian  and  I  feel  a 
loyalty  thai  way.  The  nuisie  scene  is  loo  insular  -  Oh.  don't 
gel  me  started  on  thai,  I'll  gel  up  on  mv  lillle  soap  box  .  .  . 

E.  M.:  Well,  why  is  that?  ^ 

D.W.:  Why?  - 1  think  that  the  Canadian  content  laws  are  very 
bad  -  They're  great  for  people  who  want  lo  buy  Cadillacs  and 
swimming  pools  and  I  know  lots  that  have  done  that.  But  for 
people  who  want  lo  develop  good  music  it's  necessary  lo 


have  interchange  with  other  music  groups  of  people.  I 
brought  some  American  musicians  in  just  to  have  them  work 
in  Toronto  a  few  weeks  -  not  because  they  were  better  -  they 
weren't  -  but  just  to  do  it  -  they  were  old  friends  -  and  the 
union  penalized  me  severely.  Oh,  it  was  incredible  what  they 
did,  and  1  wound  up  paying  $600  to  play  one  week  and  that 
was  the  only  week  they'd  allow  us  to  play.  And  then  we 
found  a  loop  hole  and  we  played  the  rest  of  the  weeks  too;  but 
the  thing  is  that  the  union  makes  it  very  hard. 
E,M.:  Yes;  I've  heard  a  lot  about  the  Toronto  local  of  the 
Musicians  Union. 

D.  W.:  It's  extremely  powerful,  and  if  I  say  anything  against 
it  they  can  fine  me  $1000 ... 

E.  M.:  You're  kidding! 

,  D.W.:  . .  .If  I  say  a  slight  thing  against  them,  yeah. 
E.M.:  Yes,  I've  heard  stories  of  the  union  and  I've  heard  that 
it  hinders  many  musicians. 

D.  W.;  It  depends  on  the  attitude,  but  the  whole  point  is  -  if 
you're  a  proffesional  you  can't  work  without  it -every  decent 
club  is  union  -  you  know  that  -  the  toilets  at  the  El  Mocambo  - 
there's  gonna  be  a  $1000  for  that  one!  -  The  toilets  at  the  EI 
Mocambo  are  union.  1  mean  you  can't  get  in  anywhere  if 
you're  not  in  the  union  (I  might  as  well  make  it  a  thousand 
dollars  and  earn  my  thousand  bucks). 

E.  M.:  Well,  I'm  serious  about  it  - 

D.W.:  And  I'm  serious  too  in  the  sense  that  I  say  they  have  it 
all  sewed  up  -  ,so  1  m  a  union  member  and  they've  fined  me 
and  spanked  me.  and  cjlied  inc  rumcs  so  I  |U\t  g<i  on  pavin" 


my  dues  and  singin'  ihe  blues. 

E  M.:  Well,  world  wide  today  the  unions  question  has  be- 
come - 


D.  W.:  Very  serious . . .  My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  un- 
ions were  originally  formed  to  protect  the  little  man  from  the 
big  conglomerate  -  and  now  they've  become  big  conglomer- 
ates! The  president  of  the  Musican  Union  earns  fifty 
thousand  bucks  a  year  (in  the  States)  Now  what's  he  doin' 
that  for? 

E.  M.:  Who  comprises  the  union? 

D.  W.:  They  are  former  (chuckle)  musicians  -  put:  (Former - 
ed.)  -  and  I  don't  know  what  they  play-most  of  them  are 
older.  I  can't  tell  you  much  about  them.  It's  not  an  arcane 
organization  like  "I  will  bum  it  I  ever  reveal  the  secrets  of  Ihe 
Cosa  Nostra".  I'm  not  a  Political  crusader  so  I  join  because  I 
want  to  play  and  sing  for  a'living  and  you  have  to  do  that  if 
you  want  to  play  &  sing  for  a  living  in  Toronto. 

E.  M.:  Some  friends  of  mine  were  trying  to  start  a  publication 
called  "Woody:  where  have  we  gone  wrong"  referring  to 
Woody  Guthrie  who  fought  to  promote  unions  for  people's 
sake  in  the  1930's  and  1940's. 

D.  W.:  Sure,  well  I'm  sure  they'd  get  a  lot  of  support  for 
that . . .  Hint!  Hint! 

E,  M.;  Can  you  define  Blues  and  Ragtime  for  me? 
D.W,:  Um,  1. 1  don'l  think  I  havt-  ihe  authority  to  tell  you  that 
-  I  think  your  ears  are  the  hesi  iiisu>rians  11  \ou  listen  to  it 
your  heart  will  tell  yuu  the  Blues  is  son  of  sad  songs ...  I'd 
rather  just  slick  on  a  record  and  just  say  "That!  That's  the 
Blues!". 


E.M.:  Could  you  give  me  your  opinion  on  Revivalists"  - 
White  folks  trying  to  play  traditional  Blues? 

D.  W.;  Most  people  who  imitate  a  style  -  and  I'll  include 
myself  in  this  happily  ■  who  imitate  any  style  at  all  (has 
nothing  to  do  with  colour  or  anything  like  that)  -  that  they 
didn't  grow  up  in  sound  like  imitations  and  don't  have  the 
original  feeling  behind  it.  1  don't  care  if  you're  Canadian 
singing  Israeli  Folk  Songs  or  whatever  -  It's  obvious  that  a 
person  who  grew  up  in  Israel  and  spent  ttieir  whole  life 
soaking  in  the  feeling  around  them  would  sing  it  with  more 
authority  and  feeling.  And  it's  a  rare  exception  that  can 
puncture  through  that.  The  thing  that  people  have  to  do  (and 
this  is  my  personal  attitude  towards  all  Root  Music  which  is 
may  favourite  kind  of  music  -  Blues.  Country,  etc.)  -  Is  that 
you  have  to  take  it  and  do  something  with  it.  To  express 
yourself  in  it;  it's  not  enough  to  learn  a  Bukka  White  song; 
It's  not  enough  to  just  learn  Ihe  song  and  do  it  and  then 
change  the  arrangement  slightly  -  You  have  to  put  some  of 
your  own  heart's  feeling  into  it  and  that's  the  only  way  I  think 
it's  valid.  And  that's  not  a  rule  -  your  ears  make  the  rules  if  it 
really  moves  you  or  not. 

E.  M.:  Well.  Thank  you  verv  much. 

D.W.:  Arright!  V 
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CHAPLIN 


Well  we've  lost  one,  in  fact  we've  losi  ihe  greatest,  Charlie  walked  out  of  our  lives 
Christmas  day.  The  old  english  vaudvillian  is  dead. 

He  left  us  with  much,  yet  didn't  the  world  seem  a  funnier,  safer  place  just  knowing  he  was 
in  it? 

In  my  livingroom  there  is  six  feet  of  Charlie  Chaplin  poster  perched  over  a  sofa.  A  movie 
poster.  Charlie  is  sitting  on  a  chair,  leaning  on  a  cane,  lookin'  as  if  he  hasn't  got  a  friend 
anywhere.  In  Ihe  Chaplin  myth  he  never  did  have  a  friend  did  he?  He  had  a  special  walk 
though  that  even  mimiced  his  frame  flicking  'reel'  world  of  the  movies.  The  lonely  little, 
tramp  was  always  out  searching  for  love,  friendship,  and  perhaps  just  a  bit  of  conversation 
but  never  quite  found  any.  Unlike  the  rest  of  us  it  never  really  bothered  him,  he  would  doff 
his  hat.  iwiri  his  cane  and  he  was  off  down  the  road  again. 

The  little  tramp  could  make  us  laugh,  and  forever  realize  that  no  matter  how  bad  we 
thought  we  had  ii  he  had  it  worse  but  he  kept  flashing  back  in  technicolors.  Nothing  got  him 
into  a  black  mood.  Nothing  defeated  him.  He  was  never  going  to  make  it  but  that  never 
slopped  him  from  trying.  He  got  us  laughing  at  things  that  if  they  had  happened  to  us  would 
have  made  anybody  wail  with  outrage. 

True  clowns  don't  appe^  often  and  of  necessity  they  come  from  a  place  that  most  people 
lock  away  and  are  terrified  to  explore.  Clowns  come  from  the  deep  part  of  every  one  of  us 
that  pines,  hurts,  grieves,  A  part  we  usually  feel  very  serious  about  hiding  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  great  clown  Chaplin  made  a  way  for  it  to  all  hang  out  upfront.  And  we  laugh, 
His  child-like  communion  with  fellow  crew  on  .spaceship  Earth  is  magic. 

The  music  of  the  clown  is  vibes  and  interval,  a  body  language.  Moulding  a  non-verbal 
speech  to  become  something  he  alone  owned,  Chaplin  then  performed  perfect  dialect  to  the 
rhythms  of  a  new  vernacular  mythology:  THE  FILM  CAMERA. 

A  brilliant  Chaplin  performance  is  a  fusion  of  man,  myth,  and  the  real  worid  of 
mythologies  all  about  him. 

A  few  days  ago  1  was  riding  in  an  old  green  Japanese  car  that  doesn't  start  well  in  the 
rain ... 
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During  her  recent  illness  Mrs.  Wyndam  Lewis  has 
been  confined  to  a  nursing  home.  The  care  she  is 
receiving  costs  from  6-8  pounds  more  per  week  than 
the  English  medicare  system  allowance.  This  may  not 
seem  like  a  great  deal  of  money  but  obviously  every 
little  bit  will  help. 

The  Innis  Herald  is  therefore  setting  up  a  benefit 
fund  to  help  cover  the  medical  expenses  of  Mrs. 
Lewis.  Cheques  miiy  be  made  out  to  BENEFIT  FUND 
c/o  THE  INNIS  HERALD.  Recipi-,  will  be  provided 
and  money  forwarded  lo  Mrs.  Lewis  by  York  U.  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Davey,  Editor  of  the  recently  published 
■Mrs.  Dukes"  Million,"  Wyndam  Lewis'  Hrst  novel. 

Coach  House  Press,  the  publisher  of  this  book  is 
situated  just  behind  Ihe  Innis  College  Puh  in  Stub  Lane 
where  this  edition  may  be  purchased  for  20%  off  the 
regular  price.  Mrs.  Lewis  holds  copyright  on  this  book 
so  further  sales  might  spur  on  a  second  edition  tor 
which  she  would  receive  advance  royality  —  purchas- 
ing Ilu-  hnnk  IS  .1  u;iy  ol  helping. 

A  hi.-nc!ii  L'ljuirc  is  .ilsci  hL-int;  considered.  Further 
informaliun  may  be  oblamL'd  by  calling  978-7463. 
Donations  should  he  delivered  to: 

The  Innis  Herald  Bcnelit  Fund 
Innis  College,  U.  of  T. 
2  Sussex  Ave., 
Toronto 
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Innis  College  recently  hosted  a 
conference  on  unemployment 
(January  21.  1978).  During  this 
entire  meeting  nobodv  men- 
tioned Ih.-I.  rmal  i'lise  (a-  opposed 
to  etl  icienl  causL ",  in  society 
making  unemployment  surface 
as  a  problen,.lii  j  world  envclop- 
ped  in  electronic  services,  the  job 
world  ceases  to  exist.  There  are 
no  more  jobs!  There  cannot  be, 
without  a  great  deal  ot  effort,  and 
going  against  the  grain ,  a 
JOB  in  an  electronic  age.  A  soci- 
ety dependent  on  instant  elec- 
tronic services  will  not  recognize 
the  centralized  hierarchy  neces- 
sary to  supply  satisfactions  to  the 
job-holder.  The  age  of  the  "job" 
actually  ended  with  the  invention 
of  the  telegraph.  As  soon  as 
Mr  Businessman ,  the  manager 
of  Rotgut  Industries"  Branch 
plant  in  San  Francisco  discovered 
that  all  he  need  do  was  press  a 
button  to  command  whatever 
supplies  he  wanted  from  where- 
ver he  wanted;  he  asked  himself 
"why  should  I  be  dependent  on 
Head  Office  in  New  York  for 
stock?"  And,  with  the  push  of  a 
button,  he  opened  his  own  busi- 
ness. Centralization  in  the  busi- 
ness world  collapsed.  Still,  dying 
hard  today,  the  centralizied  job 
world  is  trying  to  utter  it's  death 
rattle.  Will  we  let  it?  Instant  and 
total  electronic  services  now 
make  each  man  head  of  his  own 
Corporation,  tribal  man  again, 
independent  hunter  dependent 
only  on  the  new  communal  elec- 
tronic services.  In  a  figure- 
ground  relationship  "man  is  a 
figure  in  asocial  ground".  (I.H. 
Oct.  25.  1976  interview  with 
Marshall  McLuhan)  In  detail, 
man  in  1 978  is  a  figure  in  a  social 
ground  surround  of  electronic 
services;  and  this  ground  de- 
mands he  play  a  role,  be  his  own 
character  and  not  "hold  a  job". 
This  ground  or  situation  is  new 
and  that  fact  cannot  be  exagger- 
ated. There  has  never  been  an 
electronic  man  before.  To  end 
confusions  and  frustrations  in 
lost  identities  which  come  from 
progress  and  change ,  require  new 
solutions  to  suit  the  problem  but 
almost  alwaysonly  old  solutions 
are  applied  to  new  problems.  The 
problem  ceases  to  be  a  problem 
the  moment  it  is  understood: 
THERE  ARE  NO  MORE  JOBS 
AND  THERE  IS  NO  SENSE  IN 
PRETENDING  THAT  THERE 
CAN  BE.  SIMPLY  BY  FORC- 
ING THEM  INTO  EXISTENCE 
THEY    ONLY  DISAPPEAR! 


(Winter  works  programmes 
grants  and  subsidies  to  huge  cor- 
porations etc.)  It  is  an  exercise  in 
futility  and  sentimental  nostalgia 
to  lament  the  passing  of  the  job 
world  into  obscurity.  No  amount 
of  complaint  to  union  or  corpora- 
tion or  government  is  going  to 
bring  the  job  world  back  into  ex- 
istence -  it's  gone  for  good  at 
electric  speeds.  Each  man  now  is 
his  own  corporation.  Home  is 
now  Head  Office.  That  is,  all 
work  can  now  be  organized  elec- 
tronically from  home.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  it  has  to  be  this  way  but 
it  is  reality.  Working  for  oneself 
.at  least  within  walking  distance 
of  the  home  is  common  to  most  of 
man's  b'siory  on  this  planet.  It 
was  only  with  the  coming  of  the 
mechanical  industrial  revolution 
energized  by  the  printing  press  & 
paper  supplies,  that  men  and 
women  began  to  acquire  a  liveli- 
hood away  from  their  mates, 
home  and  family  by  way  of  Ihe 
"JOB"  or  .  as  H.  Innis  might 
describe  it  "wage  slavery". 
Women's  liberation  with  its  em- 
phasis on  the  "career  girl'  is  a 
rear-view  mirror  nostlagic  desire 
to  retain  the  obsolete  job  world 
whilst  turning  homes  into  hotels. 
The  two  job  "family' 
provides  obsolete  cannon  fod- 
der (jobs)  for  industry  and  com- 
merce. This  barbie'  pack- 
age is  euphemistically  termed 
"equality  '.  —  as  James  Joyce 
r)oted  "past  times  are  now  pas- 
times". For  300  years  both  men 
and  women  have  experienced 
fragmented  ripped-off  lives  as 
wage  slaves  in  a  mechanical  soc- 
iety. But  the  ground  has  shifted. 
It  is  no  longer  mechanical  but 
electronic.  Does  it  offer  anything 
better?  It  is  not  worth  qualifing 
Ihe  electronic  age.  but  it  is  worth 
examining.  I's-.-rs  of  electronic 
technology,  arc  the  content  of 
that  technology.  The  user  is  the 
"content'  of  any  media.  The  user 
of  [lie  telephone  is  the  content  of 
the  telephone;  Ihe  user  of  the 
motor  car  is  the  content  of  the 
motor  car;  the  user  of  television  is 


\ DIAGRAM  OF  EFFICIENT  CAUSALITY /SSTTune^Tsituat^ons.  In  fact. 
FIGURES  WITHOUT  GROUND         J  the  ground  is  the  situation.  To  someone  use  threqui!pment7e'ic 


them  full  of  new  and  used  truck: 
vans. tools,  ladders,  army  surp- 
lus? ect.  and  organize  a  sort  of 
equipment  loan  program  to  en- 
courage people  to  work  for  them- 
selves? In  a  city  like  Toronto 
there  is  tons  of  equipment  lying 
about  in  disuse  that  could  be 
given  to  people  to  help  them  until 
they  can  make  their  own  way. 
New  equipment  would  have  to  be 
supplied  and  old  equipment  re- 
furbished and  might  it  be  a  better 
investment  than  UlC?  These 
supply  depots  would  be  run  by 
first  class  formen  gleened  from 
industry  not  "lower  case  liberal" 
white  collar  workers  full  of 
bureaucratic  notions  and  cost  ac- 
countancy .  For  this  program 
would  be  one  of  action  not  of 
waiting  and  red  tape  hassels.  A 
man  might  walk  in  and  ask  for  a 
van  and  a  ladder  a  bucket  and 
some  soap  and  immediately  go 
out  and  be  the  president  of  his 
own  window  washing  firm. 
There  would  be  thousands  of  de- 
tails to  work  out,  how  many 
months   ( 18   perhaps?)  could 


Marshall  MacLuhan  has  often 
pointed  out.  As  the  user  of  the 
telephone,  a  person  is  Ihe  content 
of  the  telephone  and  therefore  is 
living  at  electric  speed .  the  speed 
of  light.  And  takes  on  all  the 
characteristics  of  traveling  at  that 
speed.  The  user  is  'on  the  air" 
everywhere  at  once.  Electroni- 
cally, the  sender  is  'sent'  minus 
his  body  -  electronic  man  (mass 
man)has  no  body.        As  an  ef- 

"Ihc  rise  ind  fall  of  niilurr  '  I  III  I.S.SI  f  >(>.  ! 
Orr.  I«T71  hi  Mur^hjll  Mel  uhnn. 

feci  or  ground,  ne  is  a  nobody,  ' 
And  as  everyone  knows ,  the 
job-holder  has  to  feel  "like  a 
somebody".  This  is  a  light  way 
of  saying  that  the  electronic 
ground  of  services  has  destroyed 
ail  the  catagorized  notions  of  the 
fragmented    job-holder,  all 
hierarchies  and  all  centralized 
structures  so  necessary  in  main- 
taining the  identity  of  the  19th 
century  job  world. 
Speakers  like  Mel  Watkins .  U .  of 
T.  Professor,  Toronto  Alderman 
Dan  Heap  and  Ontario  Federa- 
tion of  Labour  President  Cliff 
Pilkey.  at  the  Conference  of  Un- 
employment, gurgled  on  only  of 
'efficient  cause'  in  discussing  the 
unemployment  problem.  Their 
observations  were  merely  quan- 
titative, and  political  opinion. 
These  men  live  in  a  world  of 
statistics,  that  is,  the  world  ofthe 
figure  only,  effecient  causality. 
They  have  never  examined  the 
ground  of  effects,  the  formal 
cause    of    their  particular 
headache.    Efficient  causality 
asks  only  "what  does  it  do"?  Is  it 
quantitative,  easy  to  see?  "There 
are  300  people  who  have  worked 
here"  etc.  And  from  this  and 
mountains  of  like  statistics, 
judgement  and  point  of  view  are 
formed  They  look  at  ihi  figure 
not  the  urouni)  Formal  l  ausaliiy 
howevci  examines  all  hidden  fac- 
tors that  Khape  a  situation  but  de- 
mands no  judgement.  A  situation 
or  ground  is  examined  by  an  in- 
ventory of  the  effects  on  the  user 
of  a  technology.  In  society 
ground  (the  effects)  shapes  and 


examine  the  figure  without  the  etc.  etc..  Help  in  terms  of  advice 
ground  js  complete  useless  buf-  fooh  and  geared  working  enyi-^^ 
foonery.  a  put-on.  A  boring  and  ronments  rather  than  moneys' 
comical  symbolic  exercise.  jhis  same  idea  could  be  dupli- 
A  symbol  IS  an  object  or  idea  with  eawd  for  any  variety  of  toVes  m 
lis  usual  ground  removed  (i.e.  the  working  world.  Newspapers, 
thistypewriterinadesert).  Atthe  magazines  &  books  for  cJipping 
Conference  on  Unemployment  and  research  services;  sewing 
the  social  ground  in  which  unem-  machines  for  seamstress;  media 
ployment  exists  was  removed  ig-  monitering  services  from  the 
nored  and  never  examined  by  home  for  the  CBC.  In  a  way, 
anybody,  These  conferences  are  make  available  a  great  pool  of 
really  terrific  on  statistics  and  communial  equipment  to  be  used 
pQint-of-view  entirely  abstracted  by  people  to  help  support  them- 
from  the  situation  in  which  the  selves  in  an  independant  role 
events  they  discuss  take  place.  In  until  they  can  support  them- 
this  century  only  Harold  Innis  selves.  A  person  who  works  for 
and  Marshall  McLuhan  and  a  themselves  is  playing  a  role  not 
handfull  of  other  people  have  ac-  holding  a  job. 
tually  examined  the  situation,  the  All  anybody  has  to  do  is  to  take 
formal  cause  (the  ground  of  ef-  (he  front  page  of  any  newspaper 
fects  of  man's  technology  on  at  face  value  to  recognize  that 
man)  that  causes  society  to  be  jhe  JOB  WORLD  IS  OVER, 
what  it  is.  When  it  comes  to  un-  THERE  ARE  NO  MORE  JOBS! 
derstanding  the  situation  mere  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
statistics  and  opinions  just  won"t  formal  cause,  the  ground  or  silua- 
do.  Pilkey  blamed  big  business,  ,ion  underlying  society  and  the 
Heap  blamed  the  government,  news  in  the  same  paper,  seems  to 
Watkins  thought  prices  were  too  suggest:  Total  decentralization 
high,  and  others  observed  that  is  a  FACT  OF  LIFE  in  an  elec- 
job  making  programs  were  a  Hop  tronic  society.  And  to  work  for 
and  nationalization  was  the  ans-  oneself  would  seem  to  be  an  ac- 
wer.  Moralisisail!  Opinion  fac-  tiviiy  that  is  decentralized, 
lories!  Nobody  was  willing  to  ex-  Therefore...  would  Ihe  above 
amine  without  opinion  the  effect  suggestions  work  or  even  be  a 
our  new  technologies  have  on  us  help  to  people  trapped  in  the  Un- 
as a  society.  Ihe  formal  cause  to  employment  bind?  I  don't  know, 
events  taking  place.  Without  an  Certainly  this  is  not  offered  as  a 
understanding  and  examination  band-aid  solution  (JOB)  but  meni 
of  format  causality. paralysis  and  lo  imply  an  environment  to  help 
pul-on  is  the  most  important  and  people  loday  is  one  in  which  they 
only  product  of  unemploymeni  might  create  lifelong  roles  or 
conferences.  multiroles  for  themselves. 

Given  ihis  new  environment  in  This  type  of 'help' structure 
which  the  technoligies  we  use  is  mentioned  here  not  because 
have  been  studied  and  the  effects  "statistics  point  to  it's  being  a 
are  at  least  available  in  the  success"  but  because  an  exami- 
wrilings  of  McLuhan  and  Innis,  nation  of  the  hidden  electronic 
what  solutions  might  be  sug-  ground  pervasive  in  the  culture 
gested?  OK.  there  are  no  jobs:  so  seems  lo  suggest  that  such  a  plan , 
an  alternate  might  be  for  each  promoting  decentralized  labor,  is 
man  to  work  for  himself  or  in  an  idea  that  might  just  be  arright, 
small  groups.  How  might  this  be  on  time.  In  synch  with  Ihe 
promoted?  Could  the  govern-  ground  rhythms  Now! 

ment  not  take  over  warehouse  After  all.  it  couldn't  be  more  ob- 
lype  spaces  in  different  sections  vious,  THERE  ARE  NO  MORE 
of  Toronto  for  example  and  stock  JOBS! 
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UILDA  was  6fteeD.  Her  life  had  been  crowded,  full 
of  inddents  and  experiences.  She  had  had  scarlet 
fever  and  two  kjods  of  measles.  She  had  climbed  to  the 
tower  of  the  town  hall  and  sat  perched  perilously  out  od 
the  railing  of  the  cupola -until  called  down  by  the  con- 
stable. She  bad  been  fished  out  of  the  river  in  February 
with  a  hockey  stick.  She  had  ridden  in  a  drcus  parade. 
And  she  had  fallen  down  two  flights  of  stairs  and  skinned 
her  knee.  But  so  far  she  had  never  been  in  love. 

She  felt  this  omission  keenly  when  she  went  to  visit 
her  cousin,  Elsa,  who  lived  in  a  long,  low  white  house 
with  a  wide  terrace,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  dty.  Elsa's 
grown-up  sister,  Karen,  was  engaged  to  an  aviator,  an 
instructor  in  the  new  airdrome  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  The  aviator  was  rather  magnificent.  He  was 
lithe  and  strong;  he  had  a  keen,  distinguished  face;  he 
had  wonderful  manners;  and  he  had  a  breath-taking  way 
of  swooping  down  to  kiss  Karen's  hand  when  he  thouRht 
they  were  alone.  Hilda  watched  them,  fascinated.  Be- 
fore coming  to  the  dty  she  had  looked  forward  eagerly  to 
the  street  cars,  and  to  the  monkeys  and  the  other  queer 
animals  in  the  City  Park.  But  now  these  things  held 
no  ioteresl  for  her.  She  was  absorbed,  spellbound,  en- 
grossed, by  the  spectade  of  Karen  and  the  aviator. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  of  intensive  observation,  Hilda 
discovered  that,  apart  from  the  candid,  carefree  expres- 
^on  Karen  usually  wore,  there  were  two  cspedal  looks 

she  had  when  the  aviator  was  around;  one  for  when  he 
was  looking,  and  one  for  when  he  wasn't  The  one  for 
when  he  was  looking  was  a  curious  mixture  of  provoca- 
tive coolness  and  smiling  serenity  under  curving  eyelashes 
(that  was  the  look  that  senfhim  swooping  down  over  her 
hand).  The  one  for  when  he  wasn't  looking  was  quite 
diflerent.  Then  Karen  sat  leaning  forward,  rapt,  intent, 
adoring,  watching  his  every  move,  hanging  on  his  every 
word.  The  aviator  never  caught  that  look,  of  course. 
Hilda  shivered  to  think  of  what  might  happen  if  he  did. 
One  night  when  she  blundered  out  from  the  blazing 
brightness  of  the  library  to  the  darkness  of  the  terrace 
she  was  startled  by  the  aght  of  Karen's  white  throat 
curved  against  the  stirring  lilacs  and  a  black  shadow 
bending  over  it  that  tum^  out  to  be  the  aviator,  with 
the  moon  balandng  itself  hke  a  great  golden  bubble  on 
the  tip  of  his  shoulder.  It  was  very  magnificent — en- 
thralling.  Hilda  decided  to  fall  in  love  without  delay. 

It  was  quite  annoying,  when  she  came  back  to  the  vil- 
lage, to  find  that  there  was  practically  no  one  there  to 
fall  in  love  with.  Most  of  the  high  school  boys  were 
camping  at  the  lakes  or  working  on  farms;  the  rest  were 
in  the  city,  working  at  jobs  to  keep  them  in  spending 
money  during  the  winter.    There  were  the  two  bank 


clferks — but  they  were  insufferably  stiff,  pompous,  self- 
important  creatures.  Tbey  considered,  anyone  under 
twenty  an  infant;  and  they  wouldn't  swoop  down  to  kiss 
anybody's  hand.  There  was  Gerald  Potter,  who  worked 
in  the  printing  office — but  he  was  in  short  trousers  yet, 
and  he  was  always  getting  down  on  the  floor  to  play 
with  the  meccano.   It  was  most  exasperating. 

Hilda  made  two  or  three  tentative  attempts  to  enthrall 
the  bank  clerks  and  the  juvenile  Potter;  then  she  became 
interested  in  the  new  hardware  store  that  was  going  up 
on  the  comer  of  Main  Street.  She  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  walking  back  and  forth  on  the  rafters  and  swinging 
out  on  the  little  derrick,  while  carpenters,  with  nails  in 
their  mouths,  shouted  at  her  to  get  down.  When  ban- 
ished from  the  hardware  store,  there  was  the  new  diving- 
board  at  the  river  to  try,  Mrs.  Cassei's  new  baby  to 
wheel  out,  and  the  berries  in  the  ravine  to  watch  for. 
The  village  in  which  Hilda  lived  was  in  a  valley,  and 
Hilda's  house  stood  just  at  the  opening  of  the  ravine  that 
led  up  to  the  hills  above.  The  ravine  was  an  entrancing 
place  in  the  summer-time.  There  were  hawthorn  blos- 
soms in  June,  and  choke-cherry  and  pin-cherry  blossoms 
later  on.  Just  now  that  ravine  was  a  white  mist  of  wild 
plum  blossoms.  At  the  end  of  a  week  Hilda  had  quite 
forgotten  her  decision  to  fall  in  love.  The  days  swung 
by  in  charmed,  unmemoried  contentment. 

Then  one  night,  when  she  was  riding  home  from  her 
aunt's  house  in  the  country  with  Caleb  Dunn,  she  sud- 
denly remembered.  It  was  dusk;  the  air  on  the  hills  was 
sharp  and  sweet  with  the  odor  of  wild  plum  blossoms; 
and  Caleb's  head,  as  he  swooped  down  quickly  to  change 
the  gears,  had  a  sudden,  a  startling  resemblance  to  the 
aviator's.  It  all  came  crowding  back  into  her  mind  again 
— the  terrace,  the  lilacs,  Karen's  white  throat  curved 
against  the  shadows,  and  the  aviator,  the  moon  perched 
like  a  great  golden  bubble  on  the  tip  of  his  shoulder — 
Hilda  decided  to  fall  in  love  with  Caleb. 

Caleb  Dunn  was  a  mechanic.  He  ran  the  electric  light 
plant,  and,  in  his  spare  time,  tinkered  at  people's  cars. 
He  had  a  passion  for  machinery;  and  when  Hilda's 
father  had  bought  a  new  car  in  the  spring  he  had  been 
drawn  to  it  as  to  an  irresistible  magnet.  He  spent  an 
unconscionable  time  working  over  it,  under  it,  or  coiled 
up  inextricably  inside  it— an  arrangement  that  suited 
Hilda's  father,  an  impractical  man  with  a  horror  of  ma- 
chinery, perfectly.  Hilda's  father  left  the  car  strictly 
alone,  except  for  one  evening  a  week  when  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  taken  out  to  the  race  track  and  given 
instructions  on  how  to  run  it.  There,  undisturbed  by 
the  whirling  confusion  of  the  village  trafiic  and  the  glar- 
ing proximity  of  the  shop  windows,  he  would  clutch  the 


wheel  with  a  look  of  desperation  in  his  eyes,  and  drive 
slowly  around  and  around,  shouting,  "What's  that? 
WTiat's  that?"  to  Caleb's  contemptuous  injunctions. 

Hilda  had  been  rather  taken  by  this  contemptuous 
indifference  in  Caleb  from  the  first.  And  he  wasn't  bad- 
looking.  He  had  straight  black  hair,  plastered  flat  down 
on  his  head,  a  determined,  good-natured  face,  dear  level 
eyes,  a  strong  chin,  but  rather  prominent  ears.  He  wore 
blue  flannel  shirts,. and  his  pockets  always  bulged  with 
wrenches  and  car  tools  and  odds  and  ends  of  machinery. 
Regarding  him  thoughtfully  in  the  half-dusk,  Hilda  de- 
dded  that,  although  he  wasn't  in  the  least  like  the 
aviator,  he  would  have  to  do — for  the  present,  at  least. 
One  could  concentrate  on  the  eyes  and  the  chin  and  the 
wild  plum  blossoms  and  contrive  not  to  see  the  ears. 

She  rather  wondered  how  to  begin.  It  was  exasperat- 
ing to  think  that  she  had  never  given  the  problem  of  a 
suitable  beginning  a  moment's  consideration.  There  was 
the  look  Karen  used  on  the  aviator — provocative  coolness 
and  smiling  serenity  under  curving  eyelashes— Hilda  tried 
that  look  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  totally  without 
result. 

At  the  foot  of  the  first  hill  Caleb  slowed  down. 

"Notice  that?"  he  crowed  admiringly,  'Vent  down 
without  a  hitch,  didn't  she?" 

Hf  sat  for  a  moment,  awed  and  reverent. 

"Runs  smooth  as  silk,  doesn't  she?" — his  voice  was 
caressing,  worshipful — ^"just  listen  to  that!" 

He  suddenly  became  aware  of  Hilda's  intent  regard. 
_  It  gradually  dawned  upon  Caleb  that  here  was  a  situa- 
tion to  meet.  Absorbed,  totally  immersed  as  he  was  in 
ideas  about  machinery,  it  took  a  long  time  for  an  idea 
rdating  to  anything  else  to  penetrate  the  outer  rim  of  his 
consdousness.  But  once  it  had  penetrated,  lodged  se- 
curely inside,  it  was  there  to  stay.  Caleb  was  a  thorough 
young  man.  He  turned  off  the  battery,  switched  out  the 
lights,  and  put  an  arm  about  experimentally. 

Hilda  gasped  and  blinked.  Then,  before  she  could 
stammer  out  that  this  was  not  at  all  what  she  had  meant 
— at  least,  not  for  a  long  time  yet,  if  ever — she  was  sud- 
denly swung  against  the  blue  shirt,  the  tools,  and  the 
ears. 

There  was  a  ghastly  interval,  during  which  Hilda  was 
seized  with  a  wild  regret  that  she  had  ever  tried  on  Caleb 
the  look  with  the  curving  eyelashes.  If  this  was  what 
being  in  love  was  like,  then  she  most  frantically  and 
unmistakably  did  not  want  to  be  in  love.  It  was  so  dis- 
mayingly different  from  what  she  had  thought,  so  head- 
over-hccls,  so — disagreeable.  Then,  to  her  immense 
relief,  it  was  over.  The  arm  released  her;  and  Caleb, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  conscientiously  performed 
an  exacting  duty,  gave  his  attention  to  the  car  again. 
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Later,  curled  up  in  a  red  blanket  on  her  cot  in  the 
sleeping-porch,  Hilda  decided  that  her  first  love  affair 
had  belter  come  to  an  end.  There  had  been  no  romance, 
no  exaltation — only  a  profound  discomfort.  Looking 
out  over  the  world  of  inky  shadow3  and  blazing  stare, 
she  tried  to  feel  tragic  and  romantic  and  interesting, 
like  the  heroine  of  a  story;  but  she  only  succeeded  in 
feeling  insignificant  and  ridiculous,  like  a  little  beetle. 

Below,  in  the  garage,  the  slave  of  the  machine  was 
performing  the  last  rites  and  devotional  observances  of 
the  day.  When,  at  last,  he  emerged  and  dosed  the 
garage  doors,  he  did  not  go  out  the  side  gate  as  usual, 
but  along  the  gravel  walk,  close  to  the  house. 

"Hildal"  he  called  cautiously,  in  a  low  voice,  "Hildal" 

Hilda  started  violently  and  pretended  not  to  hear. 
.  "Hilda,  come  to  the  Beechnorth  sports  tomorrow?" 

"No." 

"Well — come  to  the  show  in  Norette  tomorrow  night, 
then?" 
"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  know  why.   But  I  won't." 

"But  Hilda,  tonight  you  " 

"No,  no,  no,  nol  I  won't.  I  can't" 

Caleb  glowered  invisibly  in  the  darkness.  If  there 
was  anything  that  upset  him,  anything  that  unspeak- 
ably irritated  him,  it  was  to  have  to  stop  and  think 
about  a  woman  (anything  that  had  graduated  from  rom- 
pers to  dresses  was  a  woman  to  Caleb)  when  all  he  really 
wanted  to  stop  and  think  about  was  machinery.  You  had 
to  think  about  machinery.  It  was  subtle,  complicated, 
bewildering;  it  puzzled  you,  exasperated  you,  be-deviled 
you — that  was  what  it  was  for.  But  a  woman — well, 
there  she  was.  What  was  there  to  think  about?  Caleb 
did  not  object  to  giving  all  of  his  time,  thought,  and 
attention  to  machinery;  he  drew  the  line  at  wasting  any 
of  it  on  a  woman. 

*Xook  here,  Hilda," — ^bb  voice  was  harsh,  compelling 
—"you  ought  to  " 

"Nol"  said  Hilda  desperately,  "I  won't.  Go  awayl" 

He  took  final  leave  of  the  situation  the  next  day  at 
nooo^  taking  with  him  two  of  the  best  wrenches. 

Hilda  did  not  fall  in  love  again  until  the  second  week 
in  August.  This  time  it  was  with  Gregory  Young,  who 
was  twenty-five,  and  edited  the  village  paper.  He 
was  a  thick-set,  ponderously  serious  young  man  with 
near-sighted  blue  eyes  and  a  high,  narrow  forehead.  He 
was  an  ardent  Communist,  and  he  had  only  consented 
to  edit  the  village  paper  for  a  friend  of  his  while  waiting 
for  a  post  on  a  Communist  paper  in  the  city.  All  sum- 
mer he  had  fretted,  chafed,  at  not  being  able  to  write 
what  he  liked  for  the  village  paper.  "When  he  could  bear 
the  restraint  no  longer  he  would  close  the  ofiice  and  go 
over  and  argue  with  Hilda's  father.  They  sat  together 
for  hours,  shouting  at  each  other  through  a  thick  cloud 
of  tobacco  smoke.  Sometimes  they  pounded  their  fists 
on  the  table  and  roared;  and  once  Hilda's  father  became 
so  worked  up  that  he  banged  his  pipe— the  expensive 
one  his  brother  Tom  had  brought  him  from  New  York— 
against  the  arm  of  the  chair  until  he  broke  it  and  the 
hot  ashes  fell  over  his  knee.  For  half  an  hour  after  Greg- 
ory had  gone  he  would  walk  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
fiitting-room  floor  with  his  hands  twisting  and  working 
behind  his  back,  so  incensed  that  he  couldn't  speak.  As 
all  his  friends  in  the  village  were  Liberals,  like  himself, 
Gregory  Yoimg  was  the  only  person  whose  society  he 
could  tolerate  for  any  length  of  time.  He  shouted  at 
him,  contradicted  him,  shook  his  fist  at  him,  and  enjoyed 
his  company  very  much  indeed. 

At  first  it  did  not  occur  to  Hilda  to  fall  in  love  with 
Gregory  Young.  She  did  not  like  him  particularly.  He 
seemed  to  her  heavy,  unimaginative,  uninteresting.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  only  thing  he  ever  cared  to  talk  about 
was  Communism.  As  soon  as  the  conversation  drifted  to 
anything  else  he  was  uncomfortable,  impatient,  ill  at 
ease.  One  night  in  particular  he  bored  her  until  she  was 
roused  into  really  noticing  him.  He  was  Siting  in  a 
rocking-chair  on  the  porch,  arguing  with  her  father. 
Hilda,  out  of  breath  after  a  romp  with  the  collie  on  the 
lawn,  sat  on  the  steps  beneath  them,  brushing  the  mos- 
quitoes from  her  ankles  and  looking  up  at  Gregory  resent- 
fully through  the  tobacco  smoke.  It  seemed  to  her  the 
height  of  stupidity  to  be  sitting  there  arguing — arguing 
incomprehensivcly,  endlessly — with  the  magic  of  the 
August  night  around  thorn.  Was  he  utterly  blind, 
couldn't  he  see,  feel — ?  The  rolling  tides  of  talk  swept 
over  bcr,  swirled  around  her,  filled  the  black  and  silver 
night.  Couldn't  anything  be  done  to  stop  it?  She 
longed  to  tip  his  chair  over,  to  do  anything  to  startle  him 
out  of  that  ponderous  seriousness  and  make  him  notice 
the  beauty  around  them.  The  lilac  leaves  were  sharp 
and  black  against  the  silver  lawn;  beyond  the  hedge  the 
river  glittered;  and  a  light  wind  from  the  hill  brought 

the  drifting  fragrance  of  burning  leaves          It  came  to 

her  like  a  flash,  an  inspiration:  she  would  fall  in  love 
with  Gregory  Young. 

Hilda  was  detached  and  experimental  about  it  from 
the  first.  Leaning  against  the  white  pillar,  with  her  eyes 
resting  demurely  on  her  upturned  palms  on  her  knee,  she 
wondered  which  of  ihc  Karen  looks  she  would  try.  The 
first  one  reminded  her  too  much  of  Caleb  and  the  tools. 
She  decided  to  try  the  second  look — leaning  forward, 
rapt,  intent,  hanging  on  his  every  word.  It  was  rather 
difficult  to  manage  on  account  of  the  dusk  and  the  mos- 
quitoes and  the  tobacco  smoke,  but  she  managed  it.  At 
the  end  of  twenty  minutes  of  this  intensive  treatment, 
it  seemed  to  her  that  Gregory  began  to  respond.  His 


intonations  were  more  sonorous;  he  talked  faster,  better, 
more  convincingly.  On  the  third  evening  he  abruptly 
asked  her  to  go  canoeing. 

Serene,  composed,  with  her  hair  dressed  in  a  way  that 
made  her  look  eighteen,  and  a  borrowed  green  sweater 
that  made  her  look  at  least  twenty,  Hilda  sal  in  the 
end  of  the  canoe  and  wondered  what  was  going  to 
happen  next.  So  far  everything  had  been  disarmingly 
uneventful.  Gregory  had  not  shouted  at  her.  He  had 
been  considerate  and  intermittently  conversational  and 
rather  preoccupied.  When  they  reached  the  island  he 
seized  some  overhanging  branches  and  pulled  the  canoe 
in  between  the  large  stones;  then  he  adjusted  his  eye- 
glasses and  began  talking  about  Communism. 

Communism  was  to  Gregory  Young  his  passion,  his 
recrcatiop,  his  religion,  and  his  life.  It  meant  even  more 
to  him  than  machinery  meant  to  Caleb  Dunn.  It  fasci- 
nated him,  completely  absorbed  him — everything  else 
was  a  blur.  Usually  he  did  not  bother  much  with  women. 
He  could  not  take  his  attention  off  Communism  long 
enough  to  be  interested  in  one,  and  when  his  attention 
was  not  on  Communism  he  could  not  be  natural.  His 
manner,  when  he  discussed  anything  else,  was  affected, 
artificial,  insincere.  Women  turned  from  his  platitudes 
restlessly  and  were  indifferent  to  him.  At  first  he  did 
not  mind  this,  but  later  it  filled  him  with  bitterness. 
Light-minded,  he  called  them,  frivolous,  incapable  of  giv- 
ing their  minds  to  anything  vvortlnvhilc.  But  tliis  young 
thing,  Hilda,  how  different  she  was!  So  serious,  so  intel- 
ligent, and  yet  so  ingenuous,  with  candor  and  innocence 
and  transparent  caytrnL-ss.  And  that  way  she  had  of 
leaning  forward  through  the  tobacco  smoke  to  listen  to 
what  he  was  saying — how  delightful  that  was!  Such  a 
complete  lack  of  self-consciousness.  She  must  be  very 
young — nineteen  at  the  most.  How  strange  it  was  he 
had  thought  her  a  mere  child  until  quite  latelyl  It  was 
obvious  Uiat  she  was  keenly  interested  in  Communism. 
He  had  seen  the  intelligence  in  her  eyes  as  she  leaned 
forward  through  the  tobacco  smoke  to  listen  to  him.  He 
would  fan  that  spark  of  interest  into  a  flame.  He  would 

teach  her,  train  her,  mould  her  to  his  will,  and  then  

'Things  drifted  on  indefinitely  until  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. There  were  intervals  between  arguments  on  the 
porch  when  bis  eyes  rested  on  her  thoughtfully,  almost 
carcssioglv.  There  were  canoe  rides  when  he  talked 
interminably  of  Communism  and  she  listened,  nodding 
intelligently,  as  if  she  understood.  It  was  all  very  tran- 
quil and  intellectual  and  reassuring. 

Then  one  evening,  in  the  garden,  he  unexpectedly  and 
terrifyingly  seized  her  wrists  and  pushed  her  against  the 
tamarack  tree. 

"You  little  thing!" — his  voice  was  tremulous,  eager — 
"you  Uttle  thingl  I  know  how  it  is  with  you.  I've 
watched  you.  You  may  not  know  it,  but  you  are  in 
love  with  me,  Hilda." 

Hilda  tried  to  gasp  out  a  frenzied  denial. 
"We  won't  say  much  about  it  yet."   He  stroked  her 
hair  tenderly.   "You  are  so  young — seventeen,  isn't  it? 
Well,  we  can  wait.   But  I  want  you  to  know  that  you 
belong  to  me,  Hilda.   You,  too,  will  be  a  Communist. 

We  are  going  to  cliangc  things,  you  and  I  " 

She  was  deafened,  bewildered,  terrified  by  the  impetu- 
ous torrent  of  his  words. 

It  went  on  more  or  less  like  that  for  three  days.  Hilda 
was  panic-stricken  at  the  catastrophe  she  had  called  down 
on  her  own  head.  It  was  like  being  swallowed  up  in  a 
net  when  all  you  wanted  was  to  play  with  a  little  string. 

It  was  like   But  she  was  too  frightened  to  think. 

Several  times  she  tried  to  tell  Gregory  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake,  but  the  words  would  not  come.  On  the  third 
evening,  when  be  was  raving  about  Communism,  she  sud- 
denly found  courage  to  break  abruptly  into  his  impas- 
sioned talk. 

"I  can't.  I  can't.  I  mean — about  us.  You  didn't 
understand," 

Gregory  paused  and  looked  at  her  wonderingly. 

"What  I  mean  is — I  can't  go  on,"  she  faltered  mis- 
erably; "I  am  so  sorry,  but — this  isn't  what  I  meant." 

What  she  did  not  mean  finally  dawned  upon  Gregory. 
The  mist  in  bis  eyes  that  had  been  Communism  faded 
away,  and  in  its  place  Hilda  saw  only  herself.  He  sat 
down  on  the  garden  seat  and  rested  his  head  on  his 
bands. 

"My  dreams  I "  he  said  in  a  shaken  voice,  "my  broken 
dreams  I" 
Hilda  could  say  nothing. 

"My  castle  in  Spain,"  he  whispered  hoarsely,  "tum- 
bh'ng  about  my  earsl" 

Hilda,  her  first  panic  over,  perceived  that  Gregory 
was  only  dramatizing  himself,  Ustening  to  himself,  as 
he  always  did  when  he  was  not  talking  Communism. 
He  was  incapable  of  saying  anything  real,  sincere  about 
other  things.  His  words  had  a  ready-nude,  artificial 
souno,  like  phrases  taken  from  books.  Hilda  looked  at 
him  coldly.  She  felt  a  sudden,  a  complete  withdrawal  of 
sympathy. 

"1  don't  underetand  women,"  he  said  bitterly;  "I  don't 
understand  women!"  Then,  in  a  blinding  rush,  came  the 
storm  of  his  stinging  words.  Before  Hilda  knew  it,  she 
was  crying.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  done  an  un- 
speakable thing  to  shatter  this  man's  faith  in  women. 
A  desperate  and  irrevocably  ruinous  thing.  For  a  few 
minutes  she  experienced  a  most  acute  distress.  She 
had  a  sensation  of  being  jerked  up  suddenly  to  a  high 
waste  of  devastating  disillusionment  where  winds  of 
desolation  blew  around  and  around  her  smalt,  be\vildcred, 
and  exceedingly  hard  young  soul.  She  suddenly  compre- 
hended that  Gregory's  suffering  was  norie  the  less  real 


just  because  his  expression  of  it  was  faintly  ridiculous; 
and  that  her  performance  was  none  the  less  ignoble  and 
discreditable  just  because  she  couldn't  foresee  what  was 
coming.  Her  swollen  self-esteem  shrank  miserably;  her 
calm  superiority  fell  to  zero  with  a  sickening  thud.  Her 
ego  was  convulsed  in  throes  of  an  acute  and  violent 
remorse.  A  wave  of  compassion  swept  over  her;  a  long- 
ing to  make  up  for  it  to  Gregory  somehow,  to  show  him 
that  she  felt,  that  she  regretted.  Impulsively  she  leaned 
forward  and  touched  his  cheek  with  her  hand. 

"Womanl"  he  said  harshly,  thrusting  it  from  him, 
"woman!" 

He  went  abruptly  from  the  coolness  and  the  ^ence  of 
the  garden.  . 

•       •       •  • 

As  his  footsteps  died  away  along  the  board-walk, 
Hilda's  distress  became  less  and  less  real  and  more  and 
more  histrionic.  She  began  to  luxuriate  in  her  swiftly 
ebbing  remorse,  to  feel  a  dim  enjoyment  of  her  rapidly 
drying  tears.  The  memory  of  her  ignominy,  her  repre- 
hensible duplicity,  faded  from  her  mind;  and  in  its  place 
there  was  only  a  vague  and  faintly  delicious  melancholy. 

"No,"  she  said  with  calm  dignity,  addressing  the  tam- 
arack tree,  "I  am  sorry,  but  what  you  ask  is  quite 
impossible." 

She  was  no  longer  a  frightened  child,  gasping  and  wrig- 
ling  and  twisting  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  embarrass- 
ment; she  was  a  serene  and  experienced  woman  of  the 
world, 

"I  never  guessed,  I  never  dreamed  that  you  felt  like 
Jhis,"  she  told  the  honeysuckle  bush;  "in  our  thinking  we 
are  worlds  apart.  Vou  had  better  leave  me."  Her  ges- 
ture of  dismissal  was  superb. 

"The  fallacy  of  Communism,"  she  went  on,  "is—the 

fallacy  of  Communism  "    Her  voice  trailed  off  to  a 

dreamy  indistinctness.  She  was  vaguely  trying  lo  recall 
something  she  had  read  in  a  newspaper.  "Yes,  you  must 
go,"  she  said  conclusively,  to  the^acs,  "there Is  no  other 
way." 

Hilda  shivered  exultantly  at  her  own  sangfroid.  It 
only  she  had  been  able  to  talk  to  Gregory  like  that,  she 
thought  admiringly.  She  sat  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
porch  steps,  rapt,  absorbed,  overwhelmingly  aware  of  the 
fullness,  the  richness  of  existence.  Then  she  discovered 
that  there  was  a  kink  in  her  neck  from  leaning  against 
the  white  pillar,  and  that  her  knees  were  cold. 

Hilda  rose  abruptly  and  went  into  the  house.  There 
was  a  light  still  burning  in  the  kitchen.  She  went  in 
there,  blinking  sleepily,  and  ate  two  bananas  that  lay  on 
the  top  of  the  refrigerator.  Then  she  knelt  and  opened 
the  door  of  the  refrigerator  and  looked  in.  Nothing 
much.  Just  a  slice  of  ham  and  a  chicken-wing  and  a 
piece  of  mocha  cake  and  a  dish  of  pin-cherry  jelly  and 
three  oatmeal  biscuits.  Hilda  ate  these,  indifferently  at 
first,  and  then  with  eager  and  steadily  increasing  relish. 
When  she  moved  the  tin  of  jam  her  eye  fell  on  some- 
thing else.  "Chocolate  6clairl"  she  breathed  raptur- 
ously; and,  lifting  it  out,  she  sank  her  white  teeth  into 
its  ddicious  crust.  fjjp 

Lilian  R.  Hay  was  born  in  Killarney,  Manitoba,  in 
1895.  She  worked  in  her  father's  law  office  after 
one  year  at  the  University  of  Manitoba.  For  a  time 
she  taught  school  in  Saskatchewan.  In  1923.  she 
gave  up  teaching  and  began  to  earn  her  living 
entirely  by  writing  ...  a  brave  step  in  theses  days. 
Her  humorous  sketches  and  cartoons  enlivened 
the  pages  of  the  Goblin  Magazine;  while  her 
poetry  and  short  stories  were  published  by  The 
Canadian  Magazine,  and  others. 

The  Editor  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  J.W. 
Dafoe,  persuaded  her  to  review  books,  under  the 
book  editor,  T.B.  Roberton.  Her  column,  THE 
BOOK  PARADE  was  considered  the  most  brilliant 
literary  commentary  published  in  English- 
speaking  Canada  at  that  time. 

She  was  an  ardent  feminist,  but  never  sententi- 
ous or  dull. 

For  two  years  in  succession,  she  was  the  only 
Canadian  writer  represented  in  an  anthology  of 
the  best  love  stories  of  the  year. 

Scarlet  fever  in  childhood  had  left  her  with  a 
weak  heart;  she  had  been  told  that  her  days  were 
limited,  but  kept  this  knowledge  to  herself.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  A  gentler,  more  loving, 
wittier  woman  I  never  knew. 
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A  McCarthy  with  grease  paint    by  mike  fisher 


death  and  other  fears  and  desires 
around  uniil  they're  convinced  ihai 
there  wilt  be  repercussions  -  and  re- 
sults. There  is  an  icy  hand  on  the 
shoulder,  guiding  us.  through  the 
corriders  of  everyday  experience; 
and  tickling  the  back  of  the  neck  is 
the  faintly  sour  breath  of  a  rapaci- 
ous, disembodied  voice,  whisper- 
ing; "Buy  it.  You'll  like  it". 

Key  feels  that  we  are  victims. 
Someone,  or  something,  pulls  the 
strings  behind  the  curtain  of  the 
forehead,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
reach  out  to  the  display  shelf  and 
into  the  pocket.  Who.  or  what,  is 
this  Monster? 

"Hitler's  Nazi  party  succeeded  in 
total  thought  control  in  less  than  a 
decade  through  careful  direction  of 
mass  media.  It  has  taken  American 
(and  Canadian),  advertising  agen- 
cies a  little  longer". 

Manipulation  through  the  use  of  . 
subliminal  techniques  has  trans- 
formed us  into  "mass  produced 
robots . .  .moving  from  work  to 
stores  to  television  lo  bed  with  occa- 
sional interruptions  for  food  and  be- 
verage consumption,  infrequently 
interrupted  by  sex".  We  move  daily 
through  a  cafeierian  procession  of 
Wilson  lenghts  in  Parliamea,  wi.hou,  ever  '  u.Tv 

:  opinions  of  his  oddo-  "S'^J"' 


I  am  veo'  mieresled  in  adverlis-  Scd.cnon  and  Media  sexp^^^^^  Probably  not.  But.  as   „„son  -6...=, ra,„.„,c,„  w„„ou,  ever  h„„H  ■  n  T, 

mg,  especially  subliminal  adverlis-  lo  my  breasi  (lo  ad  men  whal  Ihe  Bryan  Key  says,  "The  average  cili-  hearing  the  opinions  of  his  oppo-  ?°Th„  h  2'  T  "  S'^J"' 
Z:l  'Th  w*^  "  '"b       1°'  '^H"  '  '".f'°         '-"Sosi).  I  zen,  as  well  as  most  social  and  be-  nents.  let  alone  repeated  requests  for.  ,"1  f 

purchased  Wilson  Bryan  Key  s  first  locked  myself  m  Ihe  attic.  Away  haviorai  scientists,  do  not  know  him  to -sit  down  old  fan"  '  mmal  technique  is  designed  lo  pro- 

book.  Subhmmal  Seduction,  two  from  Ihe  ads,  away  from  the  world,  what  is  going  on".  "The  secret  has  ,  (It  is  interesting  lo  note  that  Mill  ff/"  ^"""">"l'  ri^sponse  which 
years  ago.  I  became  a  disciple.  I  away  from  the  subway  and  trolley  been  well  kept",  he  adds  was  Ihe  only  member  of  Parliament  1  Ihe  consumer  with 

"  "  ^"<"J'  l"''  '"f"'  ^isn,  1  produced  this;  A     Well  kept,  indeed.  If  the  average,  at  that  time  who  expressed  a  desire  l„K,''™'''"i?'=";'^  advertised.  At  the 

Brief  Dis.senation  on  the  Nimble  every-day,   joe-on-the-street-type  towearagreen  wig.  Many  followers  "'W'"'""! ''='"'1.  ei'her  sex  or  death 
■  guy  doesn't  dnowwhafs  going  on,  of  Mill  were  derogalorily  referred  to  Z^ZTJ?  =7"°"/'  '^^<'°'"t 

and  the  guys  who  are  supposed  10  as  "Green  Wigs"  and  "Ear  Wigs",  2  „Zt  °Ad 
know  what's  going  on  don't  know  the  latter  lerm,  I  think,  pertaining  lo  .'JZ^u^'  '^'^Y'"""'""'  <^"- 
what's  going  on,  who  then,  besides  Mill's  ear  afniction.  Most  of  the  t  "1       Tff  "  " 
Key,  knows  what  is  going  on'?        people  who  participated   in  this  "e"'"' "r  ™i»"ent. 

According  to  Key.  subliminal  harassmeni  of  Mill  and  his  followers  „ij  f  h      ''"^T'j'  ^T"?  ? 
techniques  are  in  widespread  u,se  by  came,  by  and  by,  lo  be  known  as  Z„  invni'vj' i 
the  media,  adverising  and  public  re-  Tories,  who  were  united  in  the  con-  f''^  i   ,    n'rl  °' ™°- 

lations   agencies,   industrial   and  viction  thai  Mill's  ear  afHiction  was    ^h.'^J        .("r  5  "i?'!.'"''^-'' 
commercial  corporations,  and  by  the  not  nearly  as  serious  as  he  would  '"'^.""^''g™''"'' of  ads.  Undetected 


-ouldn'l  get  on  „  „, 

subway,  or  walk  down  a  street  with-    „  ^ 

out  pointing  out  subliminalities  in  Wit  and  Fierce  Imagination  of  Wif 

billboards,  magazines,  even  traffic  son  Bryan  Key 


signs.  1  was  like  Patty  Duke  wheTi 
she  has  thai  moment  of  illumination 
in  Ihe  Helen  Keller  Story:  a  live  wire 
of  awareness.  I  became  a  symbol 
junkie.  I  hungered  for  Rorsch  ink 
blots.  No  message  was  so  overt  that 


It's  the  real  thing. 
In  the  back  of  your  mind 
What  you're  hoping  lo  find 
Is  the  real  thing. 

-  advertisement  for  Coke. 


hien'i''l'lan^L'^ilE?''l!? agencies,   inauslrial   and  viction  mat  Mdl  s  ear  affliction  was  .hV'kVii,  -  ... 

stoe  ha?i?could;'X  r  !t  A  ThejackelofWilson  Bryan  Key's  commercial  corporations,  and  by  the  .not  nearly  as  serious  as  he  would  ?f  .u"  «  °'  ads.  Undetected 
tohdden  meanm=s  And*^  smv  n             •"""='            M^'^'"  Sexp-            government  itself.  But  the  have  people  believe,  and  he  was  just  ™r '""iV  "'.k'"'  "TJ" 

eres  1  subTimlTadvent  ^»7rew  '°''='""' "^at  appears  to  be       of  'he^e  techniques  is  so  secret  pretending  not  to  hear  what  other  t  '^^.l'  'r  ^ 

^-  nXg  X  iTl  me  -amera-shy  young  woman.-She  ,s  'la,    one  research  executive  who  people  said,.  _     _  ^     "'1 -1°"  s'  L  '  .""'."f,"™! 


teresl  in  subliminal  advertising  grew  ^  '  'k   t-t— -  ...^^ 

g       ^^^^^     ^  J        ^  s      j.^^^^l  ^      Siscussing  K  "h^-  K        "  ^.^"''"'''.."hole 
 the  alleged  crimes  of  the  ad  men  h       "'"ubconscous  m  one  slippery 


More  imporlanl,  the  significance 


'hich  percieves  the  ad  tolally,  „,- 
:lantly.  The  ad  is  swallowed  whole 


ling.  Or  some-  ™  y=ars  ot  working  lor  large  U.S.  ot  liberal  thought  when  discussing  r,    L  ''  V  .'"-.""eu  w„„,e 

)her,  no  doubt),  companies,  never  had  a  single  pro-  the  alleged  crimes  of  the  ad  men  is  "ync  subconscious  in  one  slippery 

sherorhisback  J"' "hich  he  could  publish  or  even  that  man  can  distinguish  the  lruth  8"'P  The  conscious  chews,  ponders 

the  voyeuristic  P-'Wicly  discuss' ' .  from  the  lie ,  given  a  free  and  a  fair  ^f"  ™  "™  °" 

if  you  will,  the     ""c  can  imagine  thousands  of  choice.  t^'     ,  .    r     ,  . 


obscure  corners,  gnawing  into  pre-  """^"f  "aked-and   is  running 
cious  study  hours -  so  dfd    cre'Lp-  onTlTteir™'"'!,"^-  °' 
ing  sense  of  paranoia.  ^h,,'      ■^^^[''''1"'  ... 

Even  the  benign  Glad  Bag  Man  tur^S  sli'LKt1v'^„'',J""''" 

became   subject   lo   my   over-    T  '  '''p,'?">''  '°       "oyeuristic  i-"--.'  ""-V"  :  "o>n  u 

in'crcasini!  susnicioT,!;    a  ,-.°1m.             0''*'=™- 'f  ^o"        'he     One  can  imagine  thousands  of  choice.  "ti:,,.,            .    ,  , 
taoe  nol  vel  a  vear  nIH           1       ^'^POsed  right  breasi.  Take  care  to 

people  groping  their  way  out  of  Buf'whal  if"  muses  Key  what  if  ,u       "^f"  ""sage  is  often  tound  in 

Ki'ed  epon  Tf  rcia'd  B^t  com'        ""^  conspicuous  absence  of  a  houses  and  apartments  into  the  e'arly  we  are  not  given  a  free  and  a  fair  ^'■ckg™""'!.  where  a  meaning- 

meTdal  as"^  I  sat  mule  transf  xed'  "'PP'='  °°                           <i''^-  T"""*'  ''""''folded,  wailing  ,o  be  choice?  What  if  our  minds  are  being  i"''  "'^'"^hmg  symbo  might  be  hid- 

painfu l  y  awa  e  IhT  the  raw                                      ""'"g'"                          '"  ""licensed  cars  to  invaded  wilh  techniques  which  we  f'L    ,        r  f'"; 

on  r  tape  w  s  my  own                           "°'  "'""d^'      "                         destinations.  Will  we  ever  have  no  defence  for?  What  if  we  are  'J          h","                 "isplay  of 

Our  imaginaiioTis  pricked  nain  "<=^.".  ^"-weed  green.  (Build-up  of  ""'"^S'^  'he  documentation  of  this  in  an  Orwellian  society  which  relies  ,Xi  „^  f°"^'^- 

les";  a  ftsl  a  ihe  c^  m  =d.^       eerie  music.  Pan  upward  from^he  "^i  y  event  by  television  adverlis-  on  consumer  surveillance  to  keep  f  .,,1  h        J^  ^  """""T 

ble  voicVS  ihe  Glad  Mai;  oullines"        '°  ^""^  ^"""8).  For  nothing  is  crs?  (e.g.  Eager  young  husband  hur-  Ihe  Big  Wheels  turning?             ^  "^f'"'' 'P°^l"    ™ '"='»■ 

"he  problem  which  exists   n  ou  5"'''                 '"         T-Hight  "cs  out  the  door  lo  his  new  job,  Ke/ creates  in  his  books  some-  ^Zrt'l  F"^"        "'"r  ™"  u''!"'' 

kilcherthe  baggies  -fhere  s  some            "                                    u"?^'' "''"''.  but  is  called  thing  sublerannean,  nebulous,  ines-  ■      '  "f"" 

thing  wrong  Sour  baggies^^^"    I''="k.y°".  Rod.                    back  by  his  wife.  "Geo-rge,  you  capable,  seemingl^  impossible  to  f^tfZZ     h  "Tu'-  "7^' 

However  as  hk  discourse  nro-                Paragraph,  conjure  up  forgot  your  blindfold!"  "Oh  yes.  baltle  or  confront  directly:  a  Mons-  '""-"d  the  product  being  advertised. 

ceedsThe  voice  somehow  ^'1,'^^  >'°"  '«='"  "°*"d  Cosell.              How  silly  of  me  to  forget.  How  ler.                           ^  However  many  people  find  Key 

'    Soodbeuinrto^^^^^^^^^^^     There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  lately,  could  I  go  anywhere  without  my  Somuch  for  the  gravity  of  accu.sa- .[i;""'' '"°'f  'han  anything 

"''!'"  and  I  mean  everywhere  concertino  blindfold?")  It  appears  that  Key  is  lions.  Let's  get  down  lo  some  of  the  ""S^"'^  '"dden  in  adverti.se- 

'  mechanics  of  subliminal  adverlis-  "l'="l»-         s'?0"ld  one  read  to  a 


menace.  The  blood  begins  10  well  in  1"'='=  "^^  "cen  a  lot  ot  talk  lately,  ^""'"  8°  anywhere  without  my  Somuch  for  the  gravity  of  accu.sa- .r.^T,  "rhLnT'' "'^ 
this  viewer's  temples  the  us^ic  ™  J"*  everywhere,  concerning  blindfold?'  )  It  appears  that  Key  is  lions.  Let's  get  down  lo  some  of  the  'tl^t  ^  adverfse- 
tha,  somethingTamisl  b«ms  toK'^'  "'™"'  Undoubtedly,  the  one  of  the  few,  or  rather  one  of  the  mechanics  of  subliminal  adverlis-  Z^who  h"  h?"' 'V 
congeal.  The  proposal  i,  paiislak  ""^  question  in  everyone's  mind,  many  who  knows  what  is  roing  on.  ing,  which  involve  tlie  mechanics  of  p^"  "1"  ""^'^^f"'^?  "ccjises  the 
inuly  reasonable  vel  terr  fviZ  We  '"eluded,  is  whether  or  nol  he  what  is  going  on?  the  mind.  Ritz  company  of  subliminally  etch- 
hcW  Ihe  even,  re^LnlvoLe  of  the  H-  T'°"'r  1'  '''^^y'  dazzling  ^  To  ""derstand  the  gravity  of.  Key  postulates  that  we  have  '"8 'b<=  word  sex  on  each  of  its  crac- 
Glad  Man  bristle  v^,;,.  display  of  dumbfounding  inlellec-  ^<=y  s  controversial  accusations,  Ihiny-seven  senses.  This  means  that  wi.l,  .  k  .,, 
madness  .  '""^  dexterity  a  put-on  or  a  sincere  ""d  thereby  understand  what  is  there  are  thirty-seven  avenues  to  be  •>,  "nabashed  respect  and  en- 
Buried  in  the  same  drawer  as  the  '"f ■  ,  „  ,  ,  """"  ^"^"y  "P'o^  "  "Pl°i"=d  by  nasty  ad  men.  When  we  „  -^5  "  i''  l^eCarthy  with 
cassette  tape  was  this  note  scraw  ed  *  point  well  taken  Howard,  but  it  certain  ideologic  characteristic  of  sift  information,  everything  is  fed  IL^T  P^^^'i  ""'' 
in  a  nearly  illegible,  almost  unre  "'"ely  serves  lo  confuse  the  reader  Western  society.  Grab  your  boots,  into  the  brain's  outer  layer,  or  cere-  f^^'r  k,  !"  w°,r^''^?^  "V"  " 
cognizable  scripl                        f  "?        '"temion  of  the  author,  "c^e  we  go,  into  the  quagmire.  bral  cortex.  Small  quanlities  of  data              't"'cj<;  William  Frenchob- 

lamonabus.Thereisafatladv  '"^""'"^es  Ihe  author  Westem  society  is  grounded  in  somehow  edited  into 
with  rubbery  lips  directly  acro.ss  -wi!  of  Ihe  author,  liberal  thoiight.  It  is  a  society  or-  consciousness.a  nd  another  portion 
from  me.  She  is  grinning  —  wilh  wk  ' ""^  "*'''  "'^  ^oing  gamzed  and  operated  on  the  premise,  is  directed  for  storage  into  the  sub- 
unconcealed  distaste  —  at  my  nose  ?i!''  ^"f.'.y™  might  wonder,  "is  'ha'  rational  man,  given  a  free  and  conscious.  Much  of  what  is  deemed 
Unabashed,  I  steer  my  nose  skv- 'm  '!°'"  .  ,  ■  I  ""ght  answer,  ""-  choice,  is  able  lo  distinguish  lo  be  irrelevant  information  is  given 
ward,  over  her  head  to  a  horizon  of  M  H          ,      ■  '"■■'^'^           °'          ""^  cjor.  Thus  he  is  free  to  the  cold  shoulder 

adverlis  emenl.  1  ran  m-m/  i.v>r>  .     .  f^' 


served  irMhe  Globe  and  Mail ," He's 
likely  to  remain  a  ragged  prophet 
with  blazing  eyes  wandering  in  the 
wilderness". 


advertisement.  I  can'now  see""  "a        "  Sexploitation".  determine  who  shall  represent  him 

•  man.  And  a  %voman.  They  arc  seated     k  !.'  P°"'ble  that  the  exposed '" 'he  governmental  structure  in  that 

at  a  table.  Thpv       .„,i'Ii„.,  ;  "ShI  breast  is  nol  a  breasi  at  all,  but  "f,,'*  8™en  a  choice  of  candidates, 

pro- 


and  he  is  free  lo  determine  what 


at  a  table.  They  are  smiling  lo  one  '"^^  "  ""'  "  '"'e^'l     a"  -  but 

another  because  ihey  know  that  Ihe  ^" ''"k?"u"'d'''on  of  a  breast?  Is  it    .,p,„.   

.stupid,  unsuspecting  viewer  is  beinEf°^'''k  artificial,  nipple-  ducts  will  remain  on  the  market  in  consciou 
subliminally  manipulated  Thev  irl          'asl  is  a  decoy  designed  to  'hat  he  is  given  a  varied  selection  of  hang  out 
 ;.  ■'- ^  engage  the  curiosity  of  the  conscious  marketed  goods  lo  choose  from 


Now  consciousness  seems  lo  he 
Ihe  place  where  everything  is  hap- 
pening, but  it  is  bush-league  com- 
pared  lo  the  subconscious.  The  sub- 
  is  where  sex  and  death 

  .i.vva.t  ,u       ■    ■  -  .     J       .  -   ^        It's  the  downtown  of  the 

tryingnoMolaugh.Thcyarehopinc  ^''p  ecuriosityoflheconscious  marketed  goods  to  choose  from.  mind;  a  labyrinth  of  dark  alleys 
that  the  photographer  would  hurri  ?  '.!"'"*.  fee" ''^'r 'imc  lo  As  a  young  boy.  John  Stuart  Mill  Consciousness  likes  lo  keep  sex  and 
up  and  lake  the  picture  before  thev  rP!,"  °''8" 'he ba.sement window  was  of,c„  ^„„„„  ,„  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^l^  ^^1^^^  ^  characters 
explode  ,  .  .'  '°l  'he  unconscious?  Is  il  possible  'essly  Irom  his  seal  ai  the  dinner  downtown,  away  from  Ihe  suhurbof 

And  so  it  went  Mv  learof  idver  '"a' "h's  photograph  is  a  brillianllv '"b'e  'hal,  'the  only  purpose  for  socielv's  liiile  ,irr, 
lisemcnK  crew  n.iinfullv  into  „  executed  seige  of  the  mind,  a  which  power  can  he  righllully  excr 
full-lk-du-cd'  phol.n  I  vci's'sp  irked  '^''■'8"'ol  'aclic  of  an  ad  designed  loCised  over  any  member  of  a  civil 
by  inch.JiKin.ii,;  kindled  b,.  briule  S""'.'"'!''"^  "'e  '"'«"'  desire  of  all  civilized  community,  againsi  his 
liislrusi;  and  coiisuiHed  bv  drc  ul  "^"rth  Americans  to  dye  their  hair •  <'■  ">  prcveni  harm  from 
Hours  speni  alone  in  mv  room 'in-'f""'uJ'"Je"st  own  agreen  wig?  Is  "'hers  .  lo  which  his  lalhcr  would 
creased,  eclipsing  all  J  n-nme  '„l  "  P°ssiblethat  somewhere  Key  has  a  swi  ily  reply  wilh  a  silenl.  civil  blow 
livilies  warehouse  lull  of  green  wigs  and_lo  Ihe  poor  bov's  head.  This  almosl 

Finally,   clutching   Subliminal  fnrsp^«rnfpubl'i°  °"  "'"^ 


man  he 


purpose  for  society's  little  acre 

Whereas  advertisers  have  lo 
knock  on  ihe  door  of  our  conscious- 
ness, where  wc  have  locks  and  bolls 
and  ,1  liiilc  pccp-hnle.  thev  often  ring 
the  bell  uml  ihcEi  slip  into  ihc  sub- 
cniisi.  iuiis  via  lliL-  bascjneni  window, 
an  entrance  most  people  aren't 
■  aiiu  d>  iiii  uluer  aware  comes  wilh  Ihe  estate.  Once 
able  to  speak  at  great  they're  inside,  they  push  sex  and 
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Put  It  up  on  yaur  wall.  .  

THE  SIIBLIMINIAL  SEDUCTION  WALLUP! 

BY  LEE  TILSON  STONEWATER 


DR.  MARSHALI,  MCLUHAN. 

CON  HALL 

MAD-AD  cubism 

One  of  the  most  surprising  and  revealing  comments  that  Dr.  Wilson  Bryan  Key  made 
during  his  tall<  at  Convocation  Hall  on  Feb.  18  was  that  the  cover  of  his  book 
Subliminal  Seduction  (paper  edition  1 .95  Signet)  uses  subliminal  techniques.  This 
fact  apparently  caught  Dr.  Key  completely  unawares.  l\/lonths  after  its  release  a 
student  approached  him  with  the  observation  he  then  tool<  his  publisher  to  tasi<  to 
little  avail.  Inspection  of  the  paperback  cover  revealed  the  usual,  sort  of.  The  cover 
photo  is  a  glass  of  gin  or  vodka  and  some  ice  with  a  twist  of  lemon.  The  top  ice  cube 
contains  a  guilty  ashamed  shocked  or  pained  person,  perhaps 
the  active  partner  in  an  anal  intercourse  episode  if  you  link  up  this  image  with  the 
image  in  the  cube  directly  underneath.  Ok!  Ok!  Ok!  you  don  t  want  to  buy  that.  Right! 
Well  check  the  centre  of  the  glass  about  the  middle  of  the  lemon  twist  —  now  that 
character  is  a  flasher  if  there  ever  was  one.  See  now  why  the  person  in  the  upper 
cube  is  so  shell-shocked?  Or  oblivious?  In  the  centre  of  the  glass  directly  under  the 
■twist  flasher'  is  the  usual  assortment  of  3  letter  ambigious  airbrush  aphrodisms'. 
SEX  SUX  FUX.  The  glass  tumbler  itself  is  the  shape  of  a  giant  nipple  (human)  and 
the  airbrushed  background  is  highly  suggestive  of  a  white  woman's  breast.  There  is 
another  phenomenon  in  this  subliminal  senano.  The  fella  in  the  icecube  in  the 
bottom  right  of  the  glass.  Dr.  Key  explained  this  presence  as  voyeur  or  authoritarian 
figure.  Now.  as  Bryan  Key  was  pointing  him  out  on  the  mamoth  slide  screen  in  Con 
hall  it  suddenly  struck  both  myself  and  a  friend  sitting  next  to  me  that  the  face  looked 
very  familiar.  Indeed  the  face  in  this  ice  cube  is  a  very  close  resemblance,  in  fact  a 
good  likeness  of  U.  of  T.  professor  Dr.  Marshall  ti^cLuhan,  who  not  incidentally  wrote  «^'rrvVv 
the  introduction  to  this  very  book!  This,  we  assume,  has  yet  to  be  noticed  by  Dr.  Key 
however  we  are  sending  him  a  copy  of  the  Herald. 


Innis  Heralo 
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how  one  correspondent  set  out  to  report  on  ttie  Skytrain  and  got  railroaded. 
Or 

THE  SIDE  EFFECTS  OF 

FREDDY'S  FLIP 


by  Foreign  Correspondent  Eric  Rhor 
Paris,.France  special  to  the  Herald. 
As  you  stroll  into  Freddie  Laker's  Travel  Centre  in 
New  York  there's  a  tendency  to  hold  your  breath.  GULP! 
There  are  no  reservations  taken  in  advance.  Therefore 
no  guarantee  of  a  flight  seal  until  you've  bought  a  ticket. 
You  just  show  up  at  9525  Oueensway  at  63rd  SI.  beside 
Alexanders  Department  Store  and  inquire  with  great 
anticipation  whether  you  can  snatch  a  ride  on  the  new 
phenomena  in  transatlantic  travel  —  The  Skytrain  —  . 
New  York  /  London  for  only  135.00  US. 

For  this  meagre  lee  you  may  expect  that  the  no  frills 
service  requires  passengers  to  collectively  pedal  in 
order  to  keep  the  plane  aloft.  These  reasonable  rates 
may  conjure  up  images  of  a  passenger  being  shot  ac- 
ross the  Atlantic  in  a  bucket  of  bolts,  launched  by  a  huge 
sling  shot,  or  you  may  expect  Freddy  Laker  himself  at 
the  controls,  sputtering  over  the  Atlantic  crewed  by  his 
wife  and  nop  ■  union  mother  -  in  -  law.  I'm  pleased  to 
announce,  contrary  to  the  many  strange  aberrations 
that  may  be  produced  in  ones  most  budget  minded 
imagination  —  the  Skytrain  operates  on  a  genuine,  100 
%  sure  fire  DC1 0  and  is  flown  by  a  pilot  and  crew  who  do 
these  things  on  a  regular  big  league  basig. 

One  of  the  strange  side  effects  of  flying  Laker  is 
you  can  spend  one  ol  those  brief,  "just  long  enouoh" 
visits  to  NYC.  1 

I  arrived  early  at  Kennedy  Airport  and  took  a  10  00 
taxi  ride  that  cost  17.00  to  the  Laker  Air  Terminal.  In- 
cluded in  the  charge  was  an  extensive  lecture  delivered 
through  a  mix  Puerto  -  Rican  -  New  York  -  Nasll  Drip 
accent  on  "How  Not  to  Get  Ripped  -  Off  in  a  New  York 
Taxi ".  I  either  got  ripped  -  off  or  the  lecture  was  worth  the 
extra  7.00. 

As  you  enter  the  Skytrain  centre  one  gets  the  impres- 
sion of  an  airport  lounge  being  transported  in  a  banquet 
hall.  The  walls  are  washed  in  white,  a  flood  of  red  carpet 
with  rows  of  plastic  seats  arranged  symmetrically  and 
the  sound  of  musak  In  your  ears.  One  immediately 
saunters  up  to  the  tone  counter  and  inquires  whether 
seats  are  available,  I  arrived  at  ten  thirty  in  the  morning 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  January  ('78)  and  there 
were  still  214  out  of  a  total  of  345  seats  open.  You  can 
now  exhale  . . .  breathout.  Whooo!  They  take  your  lug- 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  7 

Now  checking  pulse.  Incredible.  Two  and  a  half 
pieces  of  toasted  danish,  mosi  of  ihc  caffeeieene  and 
here  I  am,  in  the  land  of  rtic  Hiving,  discussing  what- 
ever comes  into  my  Ihinkcr  R.inihjing...  rambling... 
The  Mad-lvlad-Madisun  ,  .j  nice  place  lo..  Oulside 
private  vehicles  augmenling  all-night  bu.ses,  cabs, 
cops  to  swell  the  arteries  ol  lhe  hive. . .  a  blood-shot  eye 
peeking  over  CrescenI  Town  s  craegy  hairline...  Poe- 
lics  coming  on . ..  Wc  galhcr  gramenls.  grab  change  of 
green  stutf.  go  inio  Ihc  sired  ,  Discover  that  Ihc  artery 
of  Woodbine  and  Danlorlh  contains  one  TD,  one 
Commerce ,  one  Nova  .Scotia .  one  of  either  Monir'eal  or 
Royal  I  can't  remember...  But  it's  BANKLAND  and 
amid  speculation  that  il  is  secretly  the  economic  hear! 
ol  the  hive  we  l>aipse  wickedly  one-lining  our  way  way 
into  Ihe  backslreels  away  from  the  main  vein...  Gar- 
bage Day  tomorrow  and  the  plasties  industry  licks 
Huivering  lips...  as  Juan  Buller  once  said:  "fn  this 
tulruistic,  anarchislic  siicietv  vou  envision  who  will 
pick  up  the  garbage  ,'  Answer:  The  Oarbaccman"  Wc 
entenain  thnughls  of  visiting  Ihc  Valley..  Jt  looks  a  lot 
like  Vimy  Ridge  lor  some  reason...  we  piss  on  it 
gronvin  with  nature...  Then  re-wander-winding  our 
wending  wide-eyed  way  lo  civilizalion  and  anarciiy 
Cars  warming  up  lo  Ihe  balllc  like  metal  muppets 


gage,  ask  you  if  you  want  meals  (at  three  dollars  per), 
tell  you  about  the  movie  and  suggest  you  be  back  at 
8,00  PM,  when  a  bus  will  take  you  to  the  airport  for  the 
flight  that  leaves  at  1 1 .00  PIVI. 

You  now  precede  to  spend  the  day  lost  in  New  York 
City  amidst  the  Throngs. 

Everybody  in  the  big  Apple  seems  drugged  either  by 
chemicals  or  more  likely  the  environment  itself.  Visiting 
the  place  you'd  think  they  were  going  to  war.  Everyting 
and  everbody  operates  in  a  hyped  up,  cranked  up  wiped 
out  space.  Part  of  the  survival  syndrome  in  New  York  is 
just  looking  tough,  so  it's  advisable  to  grit  your  teetch. 
Also  living  here  you  can  never  expect  to  make  it  big 
unless  you  have  an  analyst  as  part  of  your  personal 
body  armor.  Neurosis  is  still  high  fashion.  Is  this  the 
result  of  a  lot  of  people  confined  to  a  small  space? 
Everybody  seems  to  live  alone,  butnobody  can  get 
alone. 

Where  else  can  you  find  a  psychiatrist  who  searches 
for  a  spouse  by  advertising  in  the  Village  Voice  for  an 
"ATTRACTIVE,   SPORTSMINDED   WOMAN  IN- 
TERESTED IN  RAISING  A  FAMILY  ". 

Would  this  fleeting  slice  of  New  York  be  complete  if  I 
didn't  point  out  that  there's  a  new  night  club  (I  use  the 
term  loosely)  for  couples  only  (hetero)  called  Plato's 
Retreat  —  an  engaging  evening  in  what  may  be  called 
an  institutionalized  orgy  'tightly'  controlled  at  30.00  a 
couple,  you  are  apparently  free  to  do  anything  you  want. 

Their  ads  read:  "If  you  haven't  been  to  Plato's,  you 
might  as  well  be  living  in  Kansas", 

Back  at  Laker  one  gets  carted  to  Kennedy  by  a  bus 
that  is  included  in  the  price  of  the  ticket. 

My  fellow  seatmates  on  the  plane  are  a  gentleman 
from  Teaswater  Ontario  and  a  young  woman  from  New 
York.  She  informed  us  it  was  her  birthday.  No  other 
excuse  was  necessary.  We  immediately  ordered  10 
bottles  of  Old  Crow,  bourbon  to  celebrate.  The  arrival  at 
GahA/ick  was  a  slightly  hungover  affair  some  8  hours 
later. 

For  more  sober  information  about  the  Laker  Skytrain 
Sen/ice,  just  call  NY  (212)  995-2113. 

NEXT  ISSUE:  HANDY  GUIDE 
 .  TO  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 
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growling;  others  driven  maniacally  80km  per  hr.  round 
right  angles  by  jerks  screaming:  "Hey!  Hop  in'  Ya 
Wanna  Go  To  Work'.'  Lei's  go!  I'm  just  drive  this 
thmg,  don't  ask  me  where  we're  going!  "  We  look  for 
Frilz  Perls  in  Ihe  garbage  bags ,  look  for  him  in  the  form 
of  a  barking  dog  at  a  psychiatrist's  convention...  No- 
thing lo  Report...  Nothing  to  Report. 
The  day  begins. 

And  all  through  the  night  the  crazy  spectre  of  a 
pinball  machine,  a  thoroughly  eleclrilled,  .semi- 
computerized  "Space  Avenger"  machine,  haunting  us 
even  now,  drawing  us  back  lo  the  comic  strips- 
"Chavez!  "  we  bellow,  "Chavez!"  we  imone.  No- 
thing  to  do  with  Mexicans,  y'unnerslan.  Just  a  pins 
machine  we  played  for  hours  on  Yonge  previous  lo 
copping  the  food  at  Ihe  Madison,  afler  copping  the 
piss-ppooor  for  what  it  was,  drug...  in  ROY  ROGERS 
(Happy  Trails  To  You. ..I  Ah.  Life  in  anarciiy  is  all 
knob  pushing  and  button  pulling,  button  holing  and 
knob-hashing,  all  veins  and  arteries,  swarms  of  half- 
cookcd  bees  bussing  off  lo  work,  and  back  from  work 
111  vanish  mlo  phosphor-dot  and  mega-walt,  lo  sub- 
merge-in  a  sea  of  transistors,  capaeitalors,  cathodes, 
diodes:  to,  in  short,  become  currenl. 

And  remember  this  lor  safety's  sake,  ft's  not  the 
volts  that  gelcha-  It's  the  amps.  1 


THE  AMAZING  ARLISE 

The  Amazing  Arlise.  ajuggling-unicycling  duo  who 
highlighted  the  Innis  College  Halloween  Party  in 
1976.  have  skyrocketed  to  fame  and  fortune  (???)  in 
the  entertainment  world  while  pursuing  their  studies  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Ron  Dykes.  (Innis  Pub 
Staff)  and  Lee  Walker  (former  member  of  Innis 
Women's  hockey  team  and  Pub  regular),  have  been 
developing  their  circus-cuni-cabarel  act  in  conjunction 
-with  the  larger  Aerial  Circus,  but  perform  both  on  and 
off  campus  on  their  own  as  well .  This  year  they  have 
enterlained  capacity  crowds  at  such  diverse  establish- 
ments as  Cafe  Soho,  Ihe  Fingerboard,  Inn  on  Ihe  Park, 
Sick  Children's  Hospital  and,  most  recently ,  the  Royal 
York  Hotel.  Ron  made  his  television  debut  with 
another  member  of  the  Aerial  Circus  Troupe,  Tracey 
Johnston,  on  the  Gene  Taylor  Show  in  November. 

Ron  and  Lee  began  their  involvement  with  the  circus 
world  in  June  of  1976  when  a  performer  with  Ihe 
Circus  Circus  Revue  sustained  injuries  in  an  au- 
lomobile  aceidenl.  Twink  Watson,  creator  of  the 
Revue,  was  acquainted  with  Ron  and  Lee  as  amateur 
umcyclisls  as  a  resull  of  a  chance  meeting  in  February 
and  the  rigging  a,ssislanee  they  offered  at  the  U.C 
Playhouse  in  May.  Once  enlisled  Ihe  lure  of  the 
greasepaint  was  overpowering.  Initially  the  duo  con- 
centrated on  developing  their  unicycle  skills  and  devis- 
ing innovative  routines  with  which  to  display  them.  By 
the  fall  of  1 976  they  had  branched  oul  inlo  juggling  and 
had  become  initiated  into  aerial  work.  Ron  and  Twink 
are  currently  teaching  a  program  on  circus  skills  at  the 
North  York  Y.M.C.A.  and  Seneca  College. 

Although  the  cold  weather  has  restricted  Ihe  Arlise 
lo  indoor  aelivilies.  their  prefen-ed  medium  is  street 
theatre.  This  past  summer  as  "Sidewalk  Circus"  they 
perlormed  in  Oltawa.  Montreal,  Washington.  D.C. 
and  St.  Louis.  Excerpts  from  the  Oltawa  opening 
which  Iciitured  Ron  with  Roy  and  Mary  Campbell! 

c  replayed  by  CBCon  "Trudeau  Meets  the  Press" 
111  f^ecemher 

Doug  Waldie  can  be  prevailed  upon,  and  if  Innis 
Pub  p:im,ns  arc  prepared  lor  cascading  clubs,  rings  and 
assorled  paraphcnalia  —  the  Ama/iiie  Arlise  imiy  be 
appearing  at  an  Innis  Nuou  Hour  O.nccrl  litis  Spring. 
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Letters 


A  REPLY  FROM  THE  MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH 


rO  THE  EDITOR 

The  following  is  an  answer  to 
"Impression  of  The  Lal(eshore 
Psychiatric  Hospital",  written  by 
Lea  Basilij  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  Innis  Herald. 

It  makes  me  sad  to  see  that  these 
are  the  impressions  an  obviously 
bright  and  intelligent  young  person 
is  left  with  after  working  at  LSPH. 
What  makes  me  even  sadder,  and 
also  angry,  is  the  negative  personal 
bias  which  obviously  influenced  her 
observations.  Therefore,  what  I  am 
left  with  is  a  rather  prejudiced  article 
reminiscent  of  "One  Flew  Over  the 
Cuckoo's  Nest".  What  Lea  Basilij 
so  vividly  described  are  difficulties 
and  problems  that  many  of  us  are 


aware  of  and  find  frustrating  to  deal 
with.  Sometimes  it  feels  like  walk- 
ing a  tightrope  between  the  interest 
of  the  patient,  the  hospital  and  the 
community.  However,  I  found 
Lea's  article  so  negatively  biased 
that  she  overlooked  the  following:' 
A .  The  kind  of  population  that  we 
deal  with .  Many  of  our  patients  have 
nowhere  else  to  turn  to  but  LSPH ,  or 
for  that  matter  any  of  the  Ontario 
Hospitals  in  which  catchment  area 
they  happen  to  live.  However,  re- 
questing admission  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  a  person  wants  help 
with  the  problems  they  may  be  ex- 
periencing. In  cases  where  admis- 
sion is  requested  for  a  person,  the 
issue  of  "help  wanted"  becomes  in 
some  cases  even  more  confused  and 


que.stionablc.  In  many  cases,  admis-  it  means  a  greater  and  deeper  iob 
sion  may  have  been  requested  if,  for  involvement  and  commitment  than 
the  family  and   or  the  community  many  other  jobs  would  require  It 

l./l'^"?"""" '^="■'"8  people-  11  means 
What  I  am  specifically  trying  to  say  understanding  people  in  difficult 
IS  that  "You  can  lead  a  horse  to  the  and  troubled  limes  in  their  lives  It 
T"^';.  'o  means  empathy  and  concern  for 

drmk  .  The  counter  argument,  as  1  what  they  are  going  through  Lea 
perceive  Lea's  article  to  imply,  may  say  that  this  sounds  rather  nice 
would  be  that  the  institution  by  its  in  theory  but  is  not  happenins  I 
very  nature  would  foster  this  kind  of  have,  many  times,  experienced  what 
negative  attitude  and  dependency  in  1  have  just  talked  about.  Time  after 
the  patient  to  the  point  of  hostility  time  I  have  been  at  staff  meetings 
repressed  to  comply  with  a  situa-  where  the  persistent  high  level  of 
tional  setting.  Chicken-or-egg  ar-  empathy  and  genuine  concern  for 
gument.isn'titlThenitcanbeasked  the  patients  as  expressed  by  staff 
what  kind  of  person  does  need  working  right  on  the  ward,  have  as- 
and  3r  want  repeated  hospitaliza-  tounded  me.  If  we  see  people  in  our 
lions?  Why  do  people  keep  coming  care  who  are  motivated  to  improve 
back?  Why  did  they  come  in  the  fiiit  their  living  shuation  or  to  "son 

P'^^e?   things  out  and  get  it  together", 

B  Also,  Lea  s  article  implies  that  many  staff  will  bend  over  backwards 
staff  ought  to  be  more  therapeutic,  to  do  everything  in  their  ability  to 
spend  maximum  time  with  each  pa-  provide  that  extra  bit  of  assistance 
tient,  have  meaningful  interactions  required,  and  this  does  most  cer- 
with  each.  In  view  of  the  above-  tainly  include  meaningful  com 
mentioned,  how  many  times  would  munication  between  staff  and  pa- 
you  care  to  run  your  head  against  a  tienls.  We  most  certainly  attempt  lo 
brick  wall?  Furthermore  in  an  in-  meet  all  aspects  of  the  needs  of  peo- 
stitution  Jiuch  as  this,  considering  pie  in  our  care,  on  a  psychological 
staff  patient  ratio  and  especially  the  (emotional)  and  physical  level,  to 
way  the  situation  is  at  present  with  the  best  of  our  knowledge  within  the 
the  government  imposing  hiring  re-  limits  as  imposed  on  us. 
straints,  an  ideal  situation  would 

humanly  not  be  possible.  We  are  not  In  conclusion,  1  would  like  to 
holy  saints;  we  do  err  in  judgment,  clarify  that  this  response  was  written 
and  the  very  fact  that  we  are  a  part  of  as  an  immediate  emotional  reaction 
the  human  race  allows  for  a  limited  lo  Lea  Basilij's  article.  I  am  not  at- 
amount  of  giving.  To  work  here  tempting  to  debate  her  observations 
means  already  more  than  just  a  job,  nor  lo  prove  any  of  the  issues  she 


staled  be  right  or  wrong.  I  would 
just  like  the  reader  to  lake  into  con- 
sideration what  I  have  written,  in 
addition  lo  Lea  s  article.  There  actu- 
ally is  so  much  more  that  could  be 
said;  however,  I  would  like  to  state 
just  one  more  item:  Lea  Basilij  failed 
lo  mention  any  practical  suggestions 
she  sees  as  to  how  we  can  improve 
on  what  presently  exists  .  .  .  why? 

Sincerely, 

 Brigitta  C.Jansen 


by  Orphus  T.  Pucksucker  and  Old  Man  Ratelle 


HOCKEY 


LEAFS  ARE  FALUN' 


Recently  we  heard  the  story  about  the  deal  that  sent 
Bob  "Waldo"  Neely,  popular  Leaf  utility  player,  to  the 
Colorado  Rockies.  Jim  Gregory  called  Waldo  into  his 
office  for  a  talk. 

"Bob,"  he  said,  "we're  sending  you  to  the  Rockies." 

Disheartened,  Waldo  asked,  "Whodjegetferme?" 

"Well  Bob  we  didn't  actually  get  a  player  for  you," 
Gregory  replied. 

"Cash  deal  eh?"  queried  Waldo. 

"Yes  it  was  a  kind  of  cash  deal,"  answered  Gregory. 

"Howmujaget?" 

"Well,"  said  Gregory,  "from  now  on  we  only  have  to 
pay  half  your  salry." 
"Oh,"  said  Waldo. 
"You'll  get  a  lot  of  ice  time,  Bob." 
"Thanks,  Mr.  Gregory,"  said  Waldo. 


We  caught  the  Kladno  -  Leaf  game  on  the  tube.  It  left  a 
bad  smell  In  my  nose. 

Pucksucker  went  into  shock  when  he  heard  that 
Borje,  Ian.  Lanny  and  Mikey  weren't  playing.  We  settled 
Into  our  seats  expecting  a  shabby  entertainment. 

In  the  first  period  the  Czech's  starting  goalie  was 
injured  by  a  hard  shot,  but  the  referee  didn't  stop  the 
play  immediately.  The  Czechs  got  the  puck  into  the  Leaf 
end  while  their  goalie  floundered  like  a  wounded  duck  in 
a  swamp.  When  the  leafs  gained  possession  we  hol- 
lered for  them  to  shoot. -'Their  goalie's  a  Timmy."  said 
Howie. 

Play  was  soon  stopped  and  the  injured  goalie  left  the 
ice.  His  replacement  belly  -  flopped  onto  the  ice  from  the 
bench  and  the  Old  Man  was  heard  to  say.  "They're 
replacing  a  cripple  with  a  spastic." 


The  game  wore  on  and  as  the  Leafs  fell  behind  Puck- 
sucker called  for  Roger  Neilson  to  pull  Kurt  Walker  in 
.  favour  of  a  fifth  attacker. 

When  it  was  all  over  we  looked  at  each  other.  "Who's 
round?"  asked  the  Old  Man. 

Howie  lurched  out  of  his  chair  and  stumbled  to  the 
fridge. 


Well  it's  that  time  of  year  again  and  Leafs  are  falling. 
To  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Tiger:  as  a  hockey  team  the 
Leafs  are  "a  few  straws  short  of  a  bale." 

What  do  they  need  to  be  a  contender? 

A  pair  of  skates  with  double  runners  for  Jack  Vali- 
quette? 

Negative  ions? 

A  Guy  Lafteur  quality  player?  Someone  along  the 
lines  of  Guy  Lafleur,  MAYBE? 

A  seeing  eye  hockey  stick  for  George  Ferguson? 

Pyramid  Power,  PERCHANCE? 

What  the  Leafs  really  need  is  Santa  Claus,  Pal  Hal 
won't  be  outbid  for  him  we  hear. 


NOTES  . . .  The  milkman  has  a  new  route.  He's  now 
in  Vancouver  where  he  delivered  two  goals  and  two 
assists  in  his  first  game.  The  Leafs  got  thirty  grand  for 
him  ...  It  seems  that  the  longer  George  Ferguson 
wears  number  ten,  the  more  he  looks  Indian  .  .  .Atop 
scorer  on  Parliament  Hill,  Francis  Fox,  has  recently 
retired  from  the  Ottawa  Feds  . .  .  We've  heard  rumours 
of  a  deal  among  CBCTV  announcers  that  would  send 
Dave  Hodge's  hair  to  Red  Storey  in  exchange  for  the 
Santa  Claus  beard  and  a  future  sideburn. 


INNiSPORTS 

Women's  Volleyball 
Our  team  with  Nursing  has  been 
quite  successful.  We've  had 
enough  bodies ,  and  even  won  our 
third  game  (it  took  us  a  while  to 
get  warmed  up.  you  see).  We'll 
probably  be  playing  for  a  few 
more  weeks,  so  no  matter  what 
level  of  skill  you're  at.  you're 
welcome  to  join  the  fun.  Just  give 
me  (Ticky)  a  call  at  979-1613. 
The  games  will  be  played  on 
Tuesday  nights  at  the  Benson 
building  -  more  detailed 
schedules  are  published  Thurs- 
days in  (he  Sportsweek 
magazine. 

P.S.  All  interested  spectators  are 
welcome,  too.  (hint  hint)  Come 
give  us  some  moral  (and  oral?) 
support. 

Women's  Hockey 

By  the  time  this  is  published,  we 
will  have  had  our  first  practice 
(Tuesday,  Feb  7  and  9  at  Varsity 
Arena).  We're  gitting  il  together 
for  the  Nummies'  game  in 
March,  (clarificaiion:  The 
Nunimics"  gumc  is  an  annual 
evenr  ni  (iini^,  where  [he 
women's  hucke>  learn  plays 
ugaiiisi  (he  Nummies"  icam. 
which  consists  of  non-hockey- 
p/aying  nien  who  haven't  skated 
in  ai  least  a  year  and  who.  prior  to 
the  game,  have  consumed  vari- 
ous loxicanls  to  increase  their 
inipairmeni  The  women's  learn 
can  either  remain  sober  or  join  in 
the  testiviiie^  in  the  pub  before 
the  game).  If  you'd  like  to  be  on 
the  women's  team,  contact  Mary 
Halpin  ai  924-8927.  The  men's 
team  is  rather  ad  hoc. 
Men's  Hockey 

The  Innis  IPs  didn't  quite  make  it 
into  the  playoffs,  but  at  least  they 
put  up  a  good  fight  against  the 
other  team  -  especially  in  their 
last  game  against  the  Raunch 
Hogs  from  Forestry.  Innis  actu- 
ally won  the  game,  but  because 
there  were  alt  kinds  of  ringers 
from  the  Innis  I's  (just  out  for  the 
hell  of  it) ,  the  game  was  officially 
win  for  the  Foresters.  The 
funny  thing  was  that  this  fact  was 
only  revealed  in  the  last  ten  mi- 
nutes when  some  of  the  Raunch 
Hogs  started  to  get  pretty  raunchy 
and  began  to  chop  up  the  Innis 
players,  frustrated  by  the  losing 
score.  Well,  the  innis  I's  are  de- 
finitely in  the  playoffs,  holding 
second  place.  And  our  duty  as 
fellow  Innisites  and  as  avid  hoc- 
key enthusiastsis  to  go  out  to 
these  playoff  games  and  cheer 
our  team  on  like  all  hell .  I  MEAN 
IT  ■  WE'VE  GOT  TO  HAVE  AN 
INNIS  CHEERING  SECTION! 
Where  is  the  ICKB  when  we  need 
??0h  well,  anything  that  makes 
lot  of  noise  will  do  (eg.  Wendy 
Pickell),  Come  defend  our  repu- 
tation -  or  make  a  new  one  if  you 
like.  But  it's  time  to  show  our 
laws,  and  to  help  the  Innis  I's  to 
how  theirs.  Keep  your  eyes  and 
ears  open  for  exact  game  times . 

Happy  Snow! 
Ticky  Piironen 
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The  Students'  Administrative  Council 
announces  tliat 

NOMINATIONS 
OPEN 

February  20th,  1978 
For 

PRESIDENT  and 

2  VICE 
PRESIDENTS 

(on  the  same  ticket) 

and 

63  SEATS  on  the 
SAC  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS 

Nominations  close 
IVIarch  3rd,  1978 


THERE  COULDNT  BE  A  BETTER  TIME 
TO  GET  INVOLVED 

Election  Days  — 
March  15  and  16, 1978 

WHYDONTYOURUN? 


Only  Gary  Grant  and  Alfred  Hitchcock 
suspense 

AVlSNK&^Tt&m  in  so  many 

in  ALFRED  HITCHCOCK'S  OirectlOnS 

5  PM   RM,  292 
THURSDAY  FEB.  23 
ERINDALE  COLLEGE 
7  PM 

FRIDAY     FEB.  24 
SCARBOROUGH 
COLLEGE  RM.  H216 
SATURDAY  FEB.  25 
MED  SCI. 
AU  DITORIUM 


THE  ONLY  LISTING  OF  ITS  KIND 


tA\  1977-78 

DIRECTORY 


.  *  *  t »       '  '  J  «>• '  -  2'- 


I  'I  Published  by  the 

Adminatfoiivc  Council 


I 


IAN  THOMAS  BAND 

I  LOO  COVER        ™  FEB.  24 
1 2.00  NON  U.  of  T.  STUDENTS 
DOORS  OPEN  8  PM 

.  JOHN'S  uc  refectory! 


ON  SALE  NOW 

AT  ALL 
SAC  LOCATIONS 

Be  Sure  To  Check  The  On  and  Oil  Campus  Classilied 


WOMEN  IN  TRADITIONALLY  MALE  JOBS 

BY  LESLIE  ROWE 


FEB.  20/78 


Despite  the  changing  attitudes 
of  the  seventies  towards  the  posi- 
tion of  women  in  Canadian  soci- 
ety, females  are  still  very  much 
second-class  citizens.  There  have 
been  considerable  inprovements 
of  course  —  women  who  choose 
not  to  adopt  the  roles  of  wife  and 
mother  are  no  longer  regarded  as 
total  social  deviants,  and 
university -educated  career 
women  are  certainly  increasing 
in  number-  Indeed,  statistics  of 
women  in  the  work  torce  show  a 
radical  augmentation  in  the  last 
decade  and  loday  work  outside 
the  home  is  regards  as  acceptable 
and  in  many  cases,  quite  neces- 
sary. 

However,  the  occupation  car- 
ried out  by  the  female  sector  of 
society  are  predominantly 
domestic,  secretarial,  or  clerical. 
They  are  the  typical  'women's 
jobs'  and  are  remarkable  in  their 
consistency  of  being  those  which 
offer  low  salaries,  medial  tasks, 
and  little  chance  of  advancement . 
It  is  *till  the  traditional  men's 
jobs  that  ofer  a  stimulating  envi- 
ronment with  the  opportunity  to 
move  up  the  "ladder  of  success'. 
And  although  "men's"  blue  collar 
occupations  are  not  necessarily 
any  more  interesting  than  the 
tedious  tasks  of  typing  or  cashier- 
ing, they  do  proffer  a  salary  two 
to  three  times  that  of  "female's' 
jobs. 


Despite  the  adage  of  the  times; 
"The  best  man  for  the  job  —  may 
be  a  woman",  there  are  still  very 
few  females  in  traditionally  male 
occupations.  This  fact,  I  believe, 
is  a  result  of  a  number  of  reasons . 
In  my  opinion,  many  men  are  still 
quite  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
women  entering  their  field.  This 
fact.  1  believe,  is  a  result  of  a 
number  of  reasons.  In  my  opin- 
ion, many  men  are  still  quite  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  women  enter- 
ing their  field.  This  opposition 
may  derive  from  insecurities  on 
their  part,  a  belief  that  females 
are  inferior  or  belong  in  the 
home,  or  a  feeling  of  competi- 
tiveness. This  negative  attitude  is 
not  just  voiced  by  males  in  the 
particular  occupation ,  but  also  by 
many  of  the  public,  and  most  dis- 
lubingly.  by  other  women. 


Women  have  been  well 
socialized  into  the  female  mold, 
we  have  been  raised  to  believe 
that  we  are  secondary  in  impor- 
tance to  men.  and  that  domestic- 
ity and  motherhood  are  what  re- 
ally count.  The  feminine  'vir- 
tues' of  submissiveness,  depen- 
dence, passivity,  childishness, 
and  non-competitiveness  are 
stressed,  and  the  idea  of  actually 
wanting  to  undertake  a  'man's' 
job  implied,  in  the  not  too  distant 
past,  that  you  were  peculiar,  ec- 
centric, ajid  Chorrprsl)  mas- 
culine'. 

Despite  these  rather  depres- 
sing remarks,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  article  I  was  able  to  contact 
and  interview  several  women 
who  presently  hold  traditional 
male  occupations.  As  I  myself 
have  worked  as  a  groundskeeper 
for  the  past  two  summers,  I  have 
found  the  remarks  of  my  inter- 
viewees very  interesting,  and 
was  able  to  compare  their  find- 
ings with  my  own. 

The  women  1  questioned  in- 
cluded an  engineer,  letter- 
carrier,  auio-mechanc  .  college 
administrator.  Anglican  curate, 
and  a  roofer.  A  selection  of  their 
responses  to  my  questions  are  as 
follows: 

Q.  Why  did  you  apply  for  this 
job? 

A.  The  majority  of  the  women 
were  drawn  by  the  higher  wages 
of  a  'male'  occupation,  the  desire 
to  work  out  of  doors,  and  the  pre- 
ferred status  of  being  their  own 
boss.  As  the  letter  carrier  stated; 
"It's  a  high-paying  job  and  I 
don't  like  to  take  orders  from 
someone,  so  I  though.  O.K.  I'll 
try  it.  Also  I  love  being  outdoors 
and  I  really  like  the  contact  with 
the  people  on  the  street".  I  my- 
self decided  to  apply  as  a 
groundskeeper  because  I  felt  it 
would  be  more  interesting  than 
my  past  summer  jobs,  and  be- 
cause I  dreaded  the  idea  of  being 
cooperd  up  in  a  building  again  all 
summer.  Although  the  auto 
mechanic's  primary  reason,  for 
entering  her  field  was  becasue  of 
her  enjoyment  of  tinkering  with 
cars,  she  also  believes  that  there 
is  much  more  of  a  future  in  this 
occupation  than  in  the  clerical 
work  she  did  for  the  pervious  four 
years.  Both  the  college  adminis- 
-  trator  and  the  engineer  were 
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propelled  by  their  ambitions  of 
proving  their  abilities  in  their 
field.  For  example  the  adminsit- 
rator  said  that  she  had  never  been 
totally  sure  that  she'd  always 
enjoy  just  teaching  (she 
graduated  from  F.E.U.T.  last 
spring)  so  i  umped  at  the  chance 
of  running  the  college.  "I  felt  a 
bit  anxious  in  choosing  teach- 
ing", she  said,  "because  I  knew 
my  self-worth  and  abilities,  but 
sometimes  like  to  have  recogni- 
tion of  that  worth.  With  this  job ! 
now  have  that  position  of  es- 
icem". 

Q.  Do  you  fee!  it  was  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  this  job  because 
you  were  a  female? 
A.  While  the  letter-carrier,  en- 
gineer, and  I  (groundskeeper)  de- 
finitely had  the  impression  that 
being  a  women  was  to  ur  advan- 
tage, (he  other  women  implied 
that  their  sex  made  the  attainment 
of  their  job  much  more  difficult. 
These  latter  women  can  in  con- 
tact with  employers  who  frankly 
admittd  that  being  a  female  was  a 
hindrance  in  terms  of  their  job 
possibilities,  to  others  who  were 
blatantly  amused  by  the  prospect 
of  a  female  employee. 
Those  of  us  who  found  it  easier  to 
enter  our  occupations  because  we 
were  women  agreed  that  ii  was 
very  much  a  case  of  being  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time .  f  was 
first  hired  in  1975  —  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year  —  and  I 
strongly  believe  this  fact  was  in- 
fluential. The  letter-carrier  was 
one  of  the  first  female  post- 
persons  in  downtown  Toronto, 
and  was  hired,  she  feels,  "be- 
cause Ottawa  was  putting  pres- 
sure on  the  Toronto  postal  service 
as  it  was  one  of  the  few  major 
centres  left  with  no  female  car- 
riers". The  engineer  entered  her 
university's  engineering  depart- 
ment at  a  time  when  it  was  be- 
coming more  open  to  the  'dea  of 
women  moving  into  tech- 
nological areas.  She  stated  that, 
"the  reaction  of  the  man  who  in- 
terviewed me  was  very  positive, 
and  from  thai  time  on  I  think  it 
has  been  easier  for  me  as  a 
woman  than  if  I  were  a  man. 

Your're  a  token  woman  in  a 

way". 

Q.    What  was  the  reaction  of 
your  fellow  workers? 
A .    The  findings  of  the  women  I 
interviewed  depended  very  much 


on  the  type  of  job  they  held.  Gen- 
erally those  in  the  more  'physi- 
cal' occupations  such  as 
groundskeeping,  letter  carrier- 
ing,  or  roofing  found  that  their 
co-workers  has  greeted  the  idea 
of  working  with  a  female  with  a 
certain  lack  of  enthusiasm.  This 
reaction  of  course  varied  in  de- 
gree from  job  to  job,  but  gener- 
ally it  seemed  that  the  men  had 
originally  felt  that  a  female 
would  not  be  able  to  handle  the 
work.  Five  years  ago.  when  the 
letter  carrier  was  first  hired  she 
claimed  that  her  fellow  workers 
could  simply  not  believe  their 
eyes,  "I'd  be  packing  my  bag", 
she  said,  "and  hear  guys  calling 
to  each  other,  saying  "Oh  my 
God,  there's  a  female!',  and  I'd 
look  up  and  there'd  be  a  ring  of 
men  peering  at  me".  Fellow 
workers  accept  her  much  more 
readily  today,  particularly  as  she 
has  stuck  with  the  job  and  is  good 
at  it.  At  the  first  place  where  1 
worked  as  a  groundskeeper  I  was 
the  first  woman  ever  lo  be  hired 
by  the  maintenance  department. 
Despite  this  fact,  the  men  quickly 
got  over  their  initial  shock,  and 
while  they  certainly  found  men 
atypical  and  would  have  been 
nonplussed  to  have  their  wives  or 
daughters  working  in  a  "man's" 
job,  1  think  ihey  soon  got  used  to, 
and  indeed  enjoyed  having  a 
female  working  with  them. 

The.  college  administrator  and 
engineer  did  not  find  any  strong 
reactions  from  their  co-workers 
about  the  fact  that  they  were 
female.  The  engineer  did  agree 
thai  the  construction  workers  she 
came  into  contact  wiih  in  the  field 
were  at  first  somewhat  discon- 
seried  by  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
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woman,  and  felt  particularly  un- 
comfortable about  swearing  in 
front  of  her.  This  distinction  is 
not  surprising,  considering  the 
fact  thai  labourers  are  often  from 
traditional,  patriarchal,  Euro- 
pean backgrounds.  Members  of 
the  middle-class  Canadian  soci- 
ety are  perhaps  more  willing  to 
accept  females  into  their  ranks 
because  of  our  society's  chang- 
ing attitude  on  women.  It  is  not 
longer  considered  acceptable  or 
amusing  to  be  sexist,  and  there- 
fore many  have  suppressed  these 
feelings. 

Q .  Do  you  feel  more  anxious  to 
do  well  because  you  are  a 
,  women? 
A .  The  majority  of  the  women  I 
questioned  did  indeed  feel  this  to 
be  the  case.  Because  most  of  us 
were  one  of  the  first  females  in 
our  occupation  we  felt  thai  our 
performance  had  to  be  good  for 
the  sake  of  those  that  followed. 
As  the  letter  carrier  said  lo  me;  "1 
knew  that  I  was  on  trial  to  see  if  I 
could  handle  il,  and  I  felt  'if  I 
don't  work  out.  think  of  the  next 
woman  that's  going  to  try!'  ". 
Q.  Do  you  think  the  way  you 
were  raised  influenced  your 
choose  of  occupation? 
A.  Interestingly  enough,  half 
of  the  women  I  consulted  had 
come  from  fairly  liberal,  untradi- 
tional  families,  while  the  other 
half  had  been  raised  in  an  ex- 
tremely traditionally-structured 
family  unit.  Those  of  this  latter 
group  were  so  appalled  by  the 
utter  subjection  of  their  mothers 
that  they  told  themselves  al  a  very 
young  age  thai  this  was  not  going 
to  be  ihier  tot  in  life.  The  letter 
carrier  was  particularly  disturbed 
by  her  mother's  subserviance  to 
her  father.  '"I  wanted  to  be  a  man 
most  of  my  childhood  bectiuse  J 
fe'li  that  women  really  got  the  raw 
end  of  the  deal.  If  ought  against 
being  a  women.  I  hated  women,  I 
hated  what  Ihey  were,  and  1 
thought  I'm  never  going  to  wait 
on  a  man".  The  aulo  mechanic 
was  also  unsatisified  with  the 
prosepcis  of  stepping  into  her 
mother's  mold  and  ran  away 
from  home  at  an  early  age.  "I've 
always  had  something  in  me  that 
gives  me  the  nerve  to  do  what  I 
want,  my  family  situation  really 
put  me  off  the  idea  of  being  a 
housewife  and  mother  for  the  rest 
of  my  life". 

What  I  found  less  surprising 
was  that  a  number  of  the  women 
had  come  from  homes  that  had 
stressed  "being  a  person"  fir^t. 
The  college  administrator  told 
me.  for  example,  that  her  parents 
had  always  strongly  believed  in 
her  abilities  and  encouraged  her 
lo  get  into  one  of  the  professions. 
She  also  said  that  her  mother  in- 
fluenced her  with  the  belief  that 
"a  woman  should  have  a  career 
because  men  in  the  end  are  not 
always  reliable.  You  cannot  de- 
pend on  a  man  the  rest  of  your 
life,  you  have  to  be  your  own 
person".  The  engineer  too  felt 
that  shw  had  been  raised  and 
conditioned  in  a  completely  dif- 
ferent way.  "We  were  never 
brought  up",  she  stressed,  "'hav- 
ing to  do  the  washing-up  and 
housework  because  we  were 
female  —  we  all  had  lo  help  out, 
including  my  father.  My  parents 
thought  it  just  terrific  that  I  went 
into  engineering.  I  simply  didn't 
have  to  fight  at  all  —  everything 
came  very  easily.  So  I've  never 
been  able  to  understand  why 
other  women  don't  try  too  —  but 
of  couwe  it's  jsul  a  matter  of 
realizing  that  they  weren't  en- 
couraged in  the  same  way". 


The  Politics  of  Animal  Experimentation 

The  following  book  review  was  originally  published  In  I 
the  Varsity  March  24, 7^.  It  is  being  featured  again  in  the  I 
Herald  as  part  of  a  present  attempt  to  organize  an  anti- 1 
vivisection  (experimentation  on  live  animals)  group  on  I 
'  this  campus.  Anyone  who  is  disturbed  by  the  use  of  livel 
animals  in  experiments  and  research  is  ur^ed  to  call  I 
960-3593  to  discuss  the  issue  and/or  participate  in  this] 
effort. 

The  only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil  Is  for  ^ 


I  good  men  to  do  nothing!  I 
I  On  the  subject  of  animal  experimentation  public  ig-i 
Inorance  is  appalling.  Scant  feet  away  from  the  hurringl 
I  forms  of  day  to  day  living  are  scenes  of  horror  to  whichi 
I  only  the  initiated,  are  exposed.  In  countless  universityl 
I  basement  rooms  inaccessible  to  the  general  public  the! 
I  bodies  of  living  animals  are  daily  subjected  to  abominable 
I  tortures  In  the  name  of  science,  instruction  or  service. 

In  an  effort  to  get  closer  to  what  was  going  on  I  exp-l 
I  lored  several  familiar  campus  buildings.  What  I  saw  inl 
I  the  bowels  of  the  Ramsey  Wright  Building  is  ^icalr  .a| 
|corri^^^^^s^^^^^^^uiin^^^^^^^M^^Uled| 

lanimaDortureJ 


with  the  sound  of  murmurmg  machines.  White  coated 
technicians  hurried  by  silently,  bearing  trays  of  bizarre 
looking  instruments.  At  the  end  of  the  haU  I  was  met  by 
the  No  Entry  sign  which  prevented  further  investigation. 
Beyond  the  double  barred  doors  stood  stacks  of  cages, 

J  boxes,  mysterious  devices;  the  accounlerments  of  thel 
trade,  trappings  of  attroclty  in  the  day  to  day  business  of 
live  animal  study. 
To  the  sensitive  observer  it  was  a  scene  from  a  concent- 

I  ration  camp  nightmare.  In  fact  it  is  a  routine  part  of  day 

[to  day  life  at  the  Universitv  of  Toronto. 

LISAVOLKOV 


a  recent  report  Amnesty,  Besides"  being  divided  from 
Internalional,  an  organiza^ion^peoplel  animals  tiave  been 
dedicated  to  ttie  Alleviation  of  divided  into  classes  wfiich 
unjust  torture  and  im- vorrespond  to  tfie  classes  of 
prisonment  suffered  by  innocent  people  who  are  allowed  to  abuse 
victims  asserted  fhal,  at  ttiem  in  varying  degrees.  Pets, 
present,  to  ttie  extent  of  their  ttie  darling  ptayttiings  and  faith- 
knowledge,  Canada  and  the  ful  companions  of  human  in- 
United  States  do  not  practise  dividuals,  domestic  adjuncts  as 
torture  within  their  boundaries,  it  were,  are  protected  by 
Their  statement  wa's  grossly  minimal  laws  pushed  for  by 
Inaccurate.  Every  day,  in  the  apolitical  Humane  societies, 
name  of  science,  sentiment.  Farm  and  lab  animals  are  in  an 
intelligent  individual  beings  are  arbitrarily  separate  category, 
routinely  subjected  to  torture,  designated  as  such  by  human 
Because  they  do  not  speak  the  market,  interests.  These  beings 
dominant  language,  they  cannot  have  virtually  no  'protection' 
protest  their  treatment.  andaresubjectto  unlimited  use. 

How  is  itthattheir  plight  goes'  Singer  'thinks  that  our  op- 
overlooked  by  many  of  the  most  pression  of  animals  Is  per- 
ardent  social  humanitarians?  petuated  by  habit.  We  have  all 
Author  Peter  Singer . provides  been  taught  from  earliest 
the  answer.  They  are  victims  of  childhook  to  regard  other 
what  may  be  called  speaesism  animals  as  being  subject  to  our^ 
—  'a  prejudice  .  .  .  toward  the  needs  and  pleasures,  from 
interests  of  members  of  one's  consumption  of  their  dead 
own  species  arid  against  those  bodies  as  meat  to  the  use  of  their 
members  "of  other  species',  living  todiestotest  cosmetics.  A 
{p. 7)-  moral  imperative  demands  that 

The  book  in  which  Singer  these  habits  be  changed, 
explains  and  attacks  speciesism-  Chapter  two  is  titled  'Tools  for 
and  the  abuses  that  result  from  Research  —  or  what  the  public 
it  is  Animal  Liberation,  A  New  doesn't  know  it  is  paying  .for.'' In 
Ethics  for  Our  Treatment  of  it  Singer  goes  on  to  document, 
Animals  (The  New  York  most  frequently  in  the  form  of 
Review,  N.Y.,  N.Y,  )975).  It  is  a  the  scientist's  own  dispassionate 
landmark  work  ,  in  the-  field  of  report,  the  attrocities  that  go  on 
(iberatlori  movements;  a  non-  in  the  name  of  testing  and 
alarmist,  -  self-evident     in-  research. 

dictment  of  the  attrocities  If  any  who  read  this  chapter 
human  society  .  regularity  believed  before  that  there  were 
practices  on  the  whole  category  legal  limits  to  the' amount  of 
of  beings  designated,  as  non-  suffering  that  animals  can  be 
human.  Although  examples  of  made  lo  endure,  be  advised  that 
this  mistreatment  include  fur  torture  inflicted  regularly  on 
trapping  and  raising,  wild  animals  stops  at  nothing.  The 
animal  'harvesting',  cosmetic  Canadian  Animal  For  Research 
extractions  and,  of  course  the  Act  stales  that  cruel  and  painful 
consequences  of  the  'expansion^  experimentation  Is  not  justified 
of  man's  sterile  concrete  unless  it  is  necessary  for  the 
donninion  over  the  globe.' Singer  experiment.  The  clause  is  a 
narrows  his  attack  in  this  catch  22.  Inthewords^Whard 
particular  book  to  the  two  most  Ryder,  a  British  psychologist- 
widespread  and  large-scale...  In  other  words,  the  principal 
abuses  of  animals  —  intensive  loophole  in  this  law  (the  British) 
factory  farming  (the  source  of  as  in  all  equivalent  laws  in  other 
most  of  our  meat  today)  and  countries.  Is  simply.  that,J 
animal  experimentation.  For  although  painful  experiments! 
the  purposes  of  this  article- are  technically  only  allowed  If 
review,  I  will  discuss  only  the  they  are  "necessary",  the 
necessity  itself  is  rarely,  if  ever. 

Singer  suggests  that  qi,estioned  .  .  . 
'specisism',,  the  prejudice  that  It  is  a  self-evident  result  If  the 
makes  'other'  animals  the  pain  were  not  a  part  ot  the  ex-' 
victims  of  the  human  being's  periment.  It  would  never  have 
every  whim  and  caprice,  is  as  been  inflicted, 
reprehensible  and  inexcusable  The  agonies  imposed  on 
as  racial  or  sexual  prejudice. anlijials  by  experimentation 
Like  these  varieties  of  include,  in  the  account  of  the 
prejudice,  it  is  an  example  of  the  book,  starving  (including 
arbitrary  drawing  of  boundaries  starving  to  death),  water 
between  the  in  and  out  groups,  deprivation  (to  the  point  of 
be  they  interacial,  sexual  or  deathh  burning,  break'mg, 
lacerating,  bleeding,  choking, 

Like  the  early  propo.nents  of  psychological  destruction  as  in 
any  new  liberation  movement.  Inducing  severe  pathological 
animal  liberation  advocates  can  anxiety,  depression,  ulceration 
expect  their  share  of  ridicule  etc.  As- Singer  explains,  a  New 
and  dismissal.  York  file  of  photocopies  of  ex- 

Bul  Singer  also  decries  the  periments  collected  by  United 
sentimental  objections  of  some  Action  for  Animals  (a  militant 
so  called  'animal  lovers':  the  animal  rights  organization) 
person  who  'adores'  puppies  but  from  journal  reports  carries 
wears  a  fur  coat,  or  the  public  labels  that  'tell  their  own  story- 
appeasement  that,  results  when  "Acceleration",  "Burning" 
mice  are  substituted  for  beagles  "Aggression  (induced)", 
m  a  cruel  and  lethal  poison  gas  "Asphyxiation",  "Blinding" 
experiment.  Discrimination  "Burning",  I  "Centrifuge" 
among  animals  in  favour  of  "Compressioni"  etc 
those  who  are  'cute'  reveals  a  The  horrors  Hamal'n  onlylto  be 
patronizing,  degrading  attitude,  described  in  mpr«  detail,  which 


'detergents,  to  classroom^'"^"' "'^  ^^^"^ 
leaching  demonstrations,  thesis^'"9^''  ^'I'^s^^s  that  by  equal 
subfect  and  student  ex-'''S'^'5  means  equal  right  of 
perimentatron,  to  experiments""^''^^'''^''""-  Acknowledging 
undertaken  with  the  only  ob-*'''  differences  exist  between 
jective  being  'to  see  w.haf  will'P^'^''^^  "^""^^  "°'  justify 
happen'  (the  'free  Inquiry',  as^isregarding  the  rights  of  non- 
opposed  to  the  applied,  met'hod^"'^^"  animals.  The  possession 
of  scientific  exploration).  In  the°'  different  qualities  should  not 
last  case,  the  spirit  of   'the  '^^"^  *" 

pursuit  of  knowledge'  t,as  ascription  of  differing  'quality', 
resulted  in  fhe  subjection  of  .^it'erence  in  type  does  not 
living  animals  to  incredible '""""'^^'^'^'y ^  '''"^''^'^'^^ 
suffering.  As  Singer  points  out,  "slue. 


if  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  An 
justifies   everything,   why   not  mm.,; 

Ovna,l....ant  1  .—  ^t  _  IQIiaCI 


example    proves  the 
m  experiment   on   humans?  .  The '""^'^''^  ™*^'''  'equal  weight' 
answer  is,  of  course,  speciesism  ^''Qument.  Intelligence' is  most 
Experiments     are     often  quality    by  which 

designed  to  prove  the  obvious,  ""man-animal  distinctions  are 
where  'a  little  thought,  a  little  1"^^^;  "  tf^'s  is  a  valid 
observation  of  the  environment  l"stiflcation  to  use,  why  is  it 
would,  lead  to"  the  same  con- outrageous  to 
elusions'.         ■  practice  cruel  experiments  on 

Vital,  life-saving  experiments  damaged  infants?  As 

only  account  for  a  tiny  fraction  Singer  points  out,' many  normal 
of  all  experiments  done  on  experimental  animals,  in- 
animals.  Most  experiments  test  eluding  apes  and  dogs,  are  more 
the  glut  of  new  products  un-  intelligent,  more  independent, 
necessarily  Introduced  into  a  more  aware  of  self,  more  social, 
capiralist  market  in  which  more  have  more  social  attachments, 
products  are  sold  as  'new  and  more  'developed'  than  many 
improved'  in  an  effort  to  boost  brain  damaged  (let  us  say  or- 
sales.  Most  of  these  new  sub-  phaned)  human  infants. 
stan:es  are  unnecessary  and  The  reason  fhe  using  of 
e  v  en  e  n  v  i  r  o n  m  e n  t  a  1 1  y  humans  is  at  least  ostensibly 
P'-°"^"i*^-  taboo  in  this  country  (as  it 
Each  testing  of  a  new  product  certainly  should  be)  while  the 
h"nd  L'     ',"''"'"'"1'  °'  anTmar  s  not 

c^^^Ztj  '"t'i'^'^  i=      a^  i'  should  be),  is, 

conlaminaling  the  human  en- again,  speciesism. 
vironment. 

What  about  alternate,  non-  In  other  words,"  the  proof  of 
animal  methods  of  testing?  Why  equal  nature  should  not  be  a 
aren't  they  being  developed  and  prerequisite  for  equal  merit, 
used  as  rapidly  as  our  pres"ent  "The  interests  of  every  being 
state  of  technology  should  affected  by  an  action  are  to  be 
S''°"-  taken  into  account  and  given  the 

Tt.A  r<.a5„„=  „r„o-  1,    c-        same  weight  as  the  like  interests 


himself)  that  (1)  scientists  don't 
keep  jp  with  the  journals,  don'f 
know  about  fhe  latest  methods 
ignorance  an  excuse?),  (2) 


since  all  sentient  beings, 
possessing  the  capacity  for, 
enjoyment  and  suffering,  'the 

llnternationa'l  lab  suppliers  and  ^J'T  "i^^i"! f'^'u"*! 
Iiesearch   organiza'?^ons    and  l^i'jiV'^I^Tnd tnl^tltr 
Wf]ile  plants  and  stones  do  not 


■lobbies  ma'Ae  it  thair  practice. 


resear"c^m;Vlnv'e;tln?"o??Pf!':;°f^''i"'°.'^'-^^^^ 


animals  clearly -do. 


push  and  protect  this  form  of 
experimentation.  (Once  again.  Singer,  a  university  professor 
market  economy  supersedes  of  philosophy  from  Australia 
moral  considerations.);  and  (3)  who  has  ■  visited  British  and 
Wost  significantly,  scientists  do  Camerican  campuses  (as  well 
not  fook  for  alternatives  as  farms,  factories  and  research 
"Simply  because  they  do  net  centres)  to  collect  material  for 
care  enough  about  the  animals  the  book  has  this  to  say  about  the 
they  are  using."  (P. 83).  relation  of  the  issue  of  animal 

«  t.i.    :  It        J       »  »u    experimentation  to  the  campus 

One  might  wel  wonder  at  the  community. 
detached    attitude    o      the  /^n  taxpayers  allow 

researcher.  Singer  himself  does  j^eir  money  to  be  used  to  sup- 
not  regard  the  researcher  as  ^  experiments  of  this  kind? 
sadist  but  rather  as  a  well  And  hJw  can  students-  go 
trained  professional  technician  through  a  turbulent  era  of 
in  an  armoral  technocracy.  p'„,est  against  injustice. 
Singer's  recommendation  for  tliscriminatlon,  and  oppression 
experimental  reform  rests  upon  °'  a"  l<i"ds,  no  matter  how  far 
the  realization  that  a  grea^deal ,''"°'^  home,  while  ignoring  the 
of  abuse  can  be  eliminated  even  cruelties  that  are  being  carried 
before  subtle,  hair-splitting  on  their  own  campuses?" 
argument  regarding -the  relative  Those  who  no  longer  wish  to 
equation  of  the  more  human '9'^°''^  ^^^^^^ '^'"^^'^'^S' ^.^^o  wish 
lives  saved  if  animals  die'  '°  ^  pressure  group  or  who 
variety  ever  becomes  a  con-  would  like  to  share  information 


Singer  does. 

What^aiiirhal  experiments,  if 
any,  are  justified? 

Singer  relates  exsmplds  of  ..Heratinn 
uncounted    trivial    and'  un- ""^'^^"°"' 
necessary  experiments  |Con-  When 
ducted  for  evef y  reason  from  rights' 

the  testing  of ,  cosmetics  j  and  people  laugh.  Are  dogs  to  be 


about   specific  conditions 
campus,  are  urgently  invited  to 
the  issue  of    animal  contact  the  writer  of  this  review 
-  brought  up,   many  at  944-7960. 

Lisa  Volkov 
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into  ever  more  aspects  of  life  as  civility,  trast,and  commnunity 


litigation  used  as  a 
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about  tftie  wortli  of  a  legal  education. 


Law  thought  of  as 


ELERENT  or 

 on  a  par  with  any  other. 


Many  people  deciding  that  the  claim  of  the  law  to 
honesty  ,  integrity  and  neutrality  is 


IS  IT  ANY  WONDER 
THAT  THE  PUBLIC  SENSES 
TROUBLE  IN  THE  LAW? 
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